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EDITOR'S PEEFACE 

The National Society for the Study of Education takes much 
satisfaction in extending its columns now for the third time to the 
Committee of the Department of Superintendence on Economy of 
Time in Public School Education. The earlier reports of this 
Committee (Fourteenth Yearbook, Part I and Sixteenth Yearbook, 
Part I) were received with approbation by members of the Society 
and furnished material for interesting progi^ams at its Cincinnati 
and Kansas City meetings ; their subsequent sale shows that mem- 
bers of the educational profession generally hare found them stimu- 
lating for discussion and valuable in planning improvements in the 
course of study in the elementary school. 

Advantage is taken of early necessity for reprinting the present 
Yearbook to insert the Introduction prepared by the Chairman of 
the Committee which was unavoidably omitted in our effort to com- 
plete the first printing in time for the Atlantic City meeting in the 
face of unusual difficulties of manufacture and transportation. 

G. M. W. 



INTRODUCTION 

KEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY OF TIME 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 



H. B. WILSOIST 
Chairman of Committee, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas 



Through the medium of this volume, the Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time in Public Education of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association presents its third 
report of progress. Previous reports were presented in the publi- 
cations of this Society, as Part I of the Fourteenth and Sixteenth 
Yearbooks. 

In this and preceding reports attention is directed mainly to 
formulating, upon the basis of research studies, the minimal essen- 
tials in the various subjects of the elementary schools. The follow- 
ing table summarizes both the subjects of study discussed and the 
number of pages devoted to each : 



Part I Part I Part I Total 

Subject 1915 1917 1918 





. . . 24 pages 16 pa 


ges 6 pages 


46 pages 




. . 17 13 




30 " 


Spelling 


. . 12 * 12 


i 


24 " 


Language, Composition and 
Grammar ............. 


. . 26 ' 26 


17 " 


69 " 


Arithmetic 


. . 15 ' 32 


20 " 


67 " 


Geography 




13 " 


19 " 


History 


. . 11 ' 30 


32 *' 


73 " 


Oivies 




27 " 


27 " 


Literature 


. . 6 " 27 




33 " 


(Physical Education 


. . 20 





20 " 



It will be observed that all of the subjects of the elementary 
curriculum have been considered from the standpoint of minimal 
essentials, with the exception of music, drawing or art, elementary 
science, or nature study, and the manual and household arts. An. 
investigation pertaining to the content of elementary science, or 
nature study, has been almost ready for publication for two years; 
likewise, a study of art or drawing is almost ready for publication. 
Considerable work has been done also toward the determination of 
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the minimal essentials in music, but this study is not so near com- 
pletion. No investigation of the minimal content in the manual or 
household arts has been begun, so far as this Committee's work is 
concerned. In view of the quantity of the sales on each of the 
Yearbooks and of the investigations modeled on those printed in 
the Yearbooks which are under way in the departments of educa- 
tion of the normal schools and universities of the country, and in 
view of the effects these reports have produced in modifying courses 
of study, the Committee regrets that it has been impossible to com- 
plete formulations on the subjects which have not thus far been 
investigated. We believe that as early as possible, either through 
this Committee or some other agency, the Department of Superin- 
tendence should encourage the scientific study and investigation of 
the content of the elementary curriculum. The studies thus far 
investigated should be extended, and studies should be immediately 
arranged for in those subjects not reported upon thus far. 

In closing its report before the Department of Superintendence 
one year ago, the Committee promised that the following lines of 
work should be pursued with all earnestness during the year which 
closes with the meeting of the Department. 

"1. Its efforts to state the minimal content in the elemen- 
tary-school subjects will be further extended by including geogra- 
phy, music, elementary science, and drawing, thus completing, as 
far as is possible, the work on the reduced content in the elemen- 
tary-school subjects, interpreting all its recommendations regarding 
content finally in relation to economy of time. 

"2. Arrangements have been completed for starting the work 
of three committees in the field of method. One, in charge of W. 
C. Bagley, of the University of Illinois, will formulate the ' Ob- 
jectives of Elementary Education on the Basis of the Minimal 
Content of the Elementary-School Subjects.' Coordinately, an- 
other committee, in charge of Prank E. Thompson, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, will formulate the 'Purpose of Education in Terms 
of Activities. 7 Another committee, consisting of Messrs. Bobbitt, 
Charters, Coffman, Horn, Kilpatrick, Stone, and Wilson will take 
up the 'Minimal Essentials' in each subject as they have been 
recommended in the Fourteenth and Sixteenth Yearbooks and as 
they may be recommended in later publications, and endeavor to 
organize this content into the successive problems which should be 
mastered by the pupils from grade to grade in each of the subjects. 
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"3. In the field of organization we propose to start a com- 
mittee to work at once, under the direction of Dean H. L. Smith, of 
Indiana University, making a survey of the efforts being made 
above the sixth grade in this country which are resulting in the 
saving of time between the sixth grade and graduation from the 
high school. This survey will be made in such a way as to permit 
a quantitative report of the results of the survey. 

' '4:. As soon as the report of the Commission on Beorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education is available in printed form, we shall 
constitute the committee necessary to review the report from the 
standpoint of the organization of the teaching content of each sub- 
ject as recommended in such way as to determine where savings 
may be made. 

"5. Arrangements have already been completed whereby a 
study will be made, under the direction of George D. Strayer, of 
Columbia University, of the extension of school time, both the day 
and the year, in relation to economy of time." 

The progress in the first and second of these proposals is re- 
ported in Part I of the Seventeenth Yearbook. One hundred fifteen 
pages are devoted to reporting the investigations. Eighty-nine 
pages are devoted to minimal essentials and twenty-six to the pur- 
poses of historical instruction in the seventh and eighth grades. 
In the further investigation of minimal essentials, two studies are 
concerned with the content of arithmetic ; one with geography ; one 
with reading ; one and a brief summary, with English ; two with 
civics; one with history. The initial study on objectives in ele- 
mentary education is a symposium on history organized and car- 
ried to completion under the leadership of Dr. W. C. Bagley. The 
symposium occupies twenty-six pages and is concerned with the 
purposes of historical instruction in the seventh and eighth grades. 

All of the studies of this Yearbook and of the preceding Year- 
books containing our reports are concerned with determining the 
materials which should be incorporated in the course of study of 
the subject under investigation, by finding out what people who 
are living and working successfully outside the school find need to 
be able to do, and by determining accurately just what information 
and skills they need to employ in doing their work successfully. 

In his study of ''Some Social Demands of the Course of Study 
in Arithmetic" Mr. Mitchell gathered data from four sources a 
standard cook book, the payrolls of a number of factories, marked- 



down sales advertisements, and a general hardware catalogue by 
which lie determined what the character of arithmetic taught in 
the schools should be to enable persons to solve the problems which 
would arise from any of the four sources. He found a great fre- 
quency of small numbers, especially of fractions and mixed num- 
bers. He found the dozen as a unit of production and trade should 
be taught and in connection therewith, that the aliquot parts of 12 
should be taught. 

In her study on "What Should Be the Minimal Information 
about Banking' ' Miss -Camerer sought to learn what bank em- 
ployees think the citizens of their communities ought to know about 
banking. She mailed an inquiry to 50 bank employees and received 
35 returns. She also submitted the same inquiry to the parents of 
the children in the University of Iowa Elementary School. There 
were 55 items in the inquiry, and the study reports the order of 
importance assigned each item by the total returns from the bank 
employees and from parents. From the replies received as to what 
the citizens of a community ought to know about each item, a 
composite statement was prepared to show what ought to be taught 
about each item. The study closes with a bibliography containing 
24 references. 

In their study of "The Determination and Measurement of 
the Minimal Essentials of Elementary School Geography" Mr, 
Branom and Mr. Reavis summarized previous studies to determine 
minimal essentials in geography. In earlier studies the empha- 
sis has been put almost exclusively on place geography. In this 
investigation it is held that any list of minimal essentials in geog- 
raphy that does not emphasize relational facts as well as facts of 
place is inadequate. The investigators attempt to set up certain 
standards for the selection of the facts which should be learned and 
for the relations that should be recognized and appreciated. The 
method of study is clearly set forth throughout. The study closes 
with a completion test for the measurement of minimal geographical 
knowledge of elementary school children. 

In his study of "The Vocabularies of Ten Second-Tear Read- 
ers'' Mr. Housh has determined scientifically the vocabulary of ten 
second readers in common use in American elementary schools. He 
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has endeavored to find a basis for measuring the quality of readers, 
in so far as the vocabulary of these readers is a factor in determin- 
ing their worth. He has determined the entire vocabulary of each of 
the ten readers, their common vocabulary, then compared the vo- 
cabulary of the method and content readers and showed by means 
of the vocabularies the relations between these two kinds of read- 
ers. The readers used as a basis for the study, the method of 
procedure, and the results obtained, are set forth in detail. 

In his report on "Composition Standards in the Elementary 
Schools" Mr. Hosic shows the sort of composition scale which re- 
sulted from the selection of compositions of different degrees of 
excellence by the method of general judgment rather than by exact, 
scientific procedure. Compositions of each grade of excellence are 
printed for each grade. 

Following this study, Mr. Hosic has also summarized ten recent 
investigations in the field of English. 

Mr. Bassett reports the results of an investigation of "The 
Content of the Course of Study in Civics." He sought to find 
"what are the most significant and most persistent problems of the 
American people which seek solution through the machinery of gov- 
ernment. ' ' As a basis for answering Ms inquiry, he analyzed the 
national platforms of all political parties since 1832, the state plat- 
forms in non-presidential years since 1889 in so far as they dealt 
with national issues, all of the state platforms of the major parties 
in: 1910, the platforms of the major parties in California, Indiana, 
and New York since 1850, all of the platforms of the parties in 
Iowa since 1889, and the platforms of one southern state. The 
method of analysis, the classification of topics, and the results 
found are presented in detail. The conclusions which seem justified 
by the study are summarized in two concluding pages. 

In his study of "The Historical Information Necessary for the 
Intelligent Understanding of Civic Problems 77 Mr. Bassett sought 
to discover what history is most necessary to the intelligent under- 
standing of modern political problems, conditions, and activities. 
The study was of a character similar to that reported by Horn a 
year ago in Part I of the Sixteenth Yearbook on "Possible Defects 
in the Present Content of American History as Taught in the 
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Schools." The basis for the study and the method of procedure are 
exhibited clearly and the results summarized in the concluding five 
pages. 

"A Method of Determining Misplacements of Emphasis in 
Seventh and Eighth-Grade History" is reported by Mr. Marston, 
Mr. McKown, and Mr. Bagley. The study extends the report of 
the last-named writer in the Sixteenth Yearbook, and attempts to 
determine some misplacements in present-day and recent elemen- 
tary history teaching. Certain criteria by which to measure pres- 
ent practices are established and these are applied to a limited area 
of the field for the purpose of testing the method of procedure. 
Only the names of persons that are given prominence by 25 ele- 
mentary textbooks in American history between 1765 and 1865 are 
subjected to investigation. The method of the study is fully ex- 
plained and the results and interpretations are reported in the con- 
cluding four pages. 

The "Symposium on the Purposes of Historical Instruction in 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades" carries an introduction and sum- 
mary by Mr. Bagley and brief papers on the general topic by 
Messrs. Dealey, Ellwood, Greene, Hart, Mace, Snedden, and an 
anonymous contributor. The effort in the symposium is to formu- 
late aims or objectives for the teaching of elementary history and 
to evaluate current aims and objectives. The emphasis is upon 
"what ought to be" taught from the point of view of realizing 
national ideals. In the summary, Mr. Bagley tersely states the con- 
clusions which seem justified by the symposium. 

The committee regrets that certain studies which had been pro- 
jected for this 'Yearbook could not be finished in time for inclusion 
in it. Eef erence is made particularly to the survey by Dean H. L. 
Smith, of Indiana University, of the efforts in the schools of this 
country to save time between the sixth grade and the close of the 
high school. This investigation is a very thorough and extended 
one. Arrangements are now pending whereby it will be possible to 
issue it in some form so that the excellent service it should render 
may be had immediately. An excellent report on the Course of 
Study in Agriculture and Nature Work, prepared by Mr. J. W. 
Myer, of the University of Iowa, is being held for use in a later 
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report of the committee. Likewise, a Critical Summary of the 
Courses in Spelling, prepared by Professor Hugh C. Pryor, of the 
University of Colorado, must be deferred for future publication. 
This is an excellent and thorough summary and will be of value to 
teachers and administrators whenever it can be made available. 

The various meetings of the committee and the correspondence 
of the year have brought to light many other problems not yet re- 
ported upon or under study, which are of great significance in re- 
lation to economy and efficiency in education. The committee is 
concerned to make progress upon these topics and problems as 
rapidly as possible. The committee is indebted to many members 
of this Society for suggestions and constructive help. It is anxious, 
as in the past, to have suggestions as to work which should be 
undertaken and criticism of any of its published results. 

H. B. WILSON, Chairman 

J. F. BOBBITT 

V. A. C. HENMON 

F. M. HUNTER 

F. E. SPAUIDING 

F. A. THOMPSON 

O. I. 
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SECTION I 

STUDIES OF MINIMAL ESSENTIALS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

CHAPTER I 

SOME SOCIAL DEMANDS ON THE COURSE 
OF STUDY IN ARITHMETIC 

H. EDWIN MITCHELL 

Department of Professional Training, Minnesota State Normal School, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 



The following study 1 Is presented to illustrate the use which the 
author is making of the statistical method in discovering and in 
determining the relative importance of the various content elements 
of the course of study in arithmetic. Some examples of content 
elements, illustrating what is meant by the term, are "1-6 gross," 
"% cup," "% yard," " price per dozen," "4 5/12 dozen articles 
made," and "10% off regular price." An index of the relative 
importance, from the standpoint of social usage, of the different 
content elements is found in the frequency of their occurrence and 
in the manner of their use, i. 0., whether used in computations 
or merely as descriptive terms. 

The data presented below are taken from four sources, viz., a 
standard cook book, the pay rolls of a number of artificial flower 
and feather factories, marked-down-sales advertisements, and a gen- 
eral hardware catalog. These data are, accordingly, concrete stuff 
out of which arise arithmetical problems of housewives, wage earn- 
ers, consumers, and retail hardware dealers, respectively. The 
data are typical of the sort which must be gathered from many 
sources and made the basis of selection of the problems and drill 
exercises which are to constitute the course of study in arithmetic. 

a Tliis report is part of a study carried on in Teachers College, under the 
direction of E. L. Thorndike, during the year 1916-1917. 
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A. Data from the cook "book. Table I gives the frequency 
of occurrence of cooking-recipe quantities found in the cook book 
examined. Thus ^s teaspoon was found 97 times, % cup was found 
314 times, etc. Of all quantities noted, the number one was most 
frequent, occurring 1836 times, while one-half ranks second in fre- 
quency and occurs 1127 times. The median quantity is one. 

The quantities of Table I were taken from recipes intended for 
six persons the thirty or forty other recipes in the book being 
ignored. Consequently, the arithmetical complications which arise 
in adapting the recipes for fewer or a greater number than six per- 
sons consist, for the most part, of taking y$, y 2 , %, or V/ 2 times the 
various recipe quantities such as %, 1%, etc. Other fractional 
parts or multiples of six which might arise in adapting a given 
recipe are probably secondary in importance. 

The most striking feature of Table I is the predominance of 
small numbers. Another striking feature of the table is the great 
frequency of fractions and of mixed numbers. Very significant also 
is the fact that thirds occur as frequently as they do. They occur, 
indeed, four times as frequently as eighths, half as frequently as 
fourths, and a third as frequently as the fraction one-half. 

B. Data from factory pay rolls. Table II gives the frequency 
of occurrence of quantities in dozens found in the weekly pay rolls 

TABLE n 

QUANTITIES IN DOZENS WHICH ARE ADDED TOG-ETHER OR ARE MULTIPLIED 

BY INTEG-ERS, DECIMALS AND 'MIXED NUMBERS IN RATES PER 

DOZEN IN COMPUTING- THE WAG-ES OF PIECE WORKERS. 

(From the Pay Rolls of 10 Artificial Flower and Feather 
Factories, New York, 1916.) 



Dozens Frequency 
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Frequency 


Dozens 


Frequency 


Dozens 


Frequency 
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15 
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of 100 piece workers (i. e., workers paid on the basis of number of 
pieces or commodities made) selected at random from 300 records 
examined in ten artificial flower and feather factories, New York, 
1916. The table is read : certain workers, selected at random, made 
1/12 dozen articles (at a given rate per dozen), 442 times, 1/6 
dozen articles 18 times, 1/4 dozen articles 292 times, etc. 

To compute accurately the earnings of any given worker, it 
is necessary to add to get the total number of dozens of articles made 
at each of the different rates per dozen, and then to multiply to- 
gether each given rate per dozen and the total number of dozens 
of articles made at that rate. The arithmetical processes involved 
are, therefore, addition of all possible fractions with 12 as denom- 
inator to integers and mixed numbers the fractional parts of the 
mixed numbers likewise include all possible fractions with 12 as 
denominator; multiplication by a fractional, integral, or mixed 
number of dozens, of decimals in terms of dollars and cents ; and 
addition of United States money. The following exact copy of a 
pay roll record of one piece worker for one week, will serve as an 
illustration* 



No, made Bate per dozen Earnings 

^ doz. 2.25 .75 

%2 doz. 2.50 1.45 

% doz. 2.50 .83 

y* doz. 2.50 1.25 

%> doz. 2.50 2.10 

% doz. 2.50 1.25 

% doz. 2.50 .42 

1 doz. .55 .55 

_ 8.60 

To compute accurately the total earnings of this wage earner 
for the week one proceeds as follows : 

% of $2.25=$ .75. 

sftg, or 3 dozen 



$2.50, the rate per dozen, X 3 > ^ e number of dozens, = $7.50 
$ .75+7.50+ .55=$8.80, total weekly earnings. 

The method of solution used in the office of the factory, on the 
other hand, would lead in this ease to an error of one cent in the 
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total earnings. As a matter of fact, the computation of the factory 
office in this case is in error 20 cents 1 cent on the 7/12 dozen lot 
and 19 cents on the 11/12 dozen lot. 

The question may be asked as to why the factory worker is 
given his work in such small and odd-numbered lots. Why, for 
example, did not the worker whose record is given above receive the 
three dozen articles all at once, or at least in even dozens instead of 
getting first 7/12 dozen, then % dozen, and so on? The explanation 
is found in the fact that the orders for goods (which commonly 
include numerous articles of different styles) coming to the manu- 
facturer are numbered as they are received and each employee, at 
any given time, is working on an article to fill a particular order. 
This method of distributing work among employees and the result- 
ing fractions with 12 as denominator were found in 29 other New 
York factories, including manufacturers of men's and women's 
hats and of men's, women's and children's clothing. The custom 
is further encouraged by the universal desire of factory hands to 
have the available work distributed equally. 

Again, the striking features of the data are the predominance 
of small numbers and of fractions and mixed numbers. The frac- 
tions found include and are limited to those having twelve or 
integral factors of twelve as denominators. The fractions one-half 
and twelfths are most common, fourths and thirds next, and sixths 
least frequent. 

0. Data from marked-down-sales advertisements. The facts 
presented in Table III reveal the nature of the arithmetical oper- 
ations with which the consumer must be familiar in order to under- 
stand the advertisements, or to compute the prices of commodities 
offered, in marked-down sales. The discount rates (including both 
percental and fractional forms) given in the table are the first 300 
seen by the writer and one other person, beginning with February, 
1917. Most of them were taken from one New York daily paper, 
others from store windows and delivery wagons in New York, and 
a few from newspapers outside of New York. The 300 were secured 
in approximately three months' time. They are typical for New 
York City. Because of the commercial importance of New York, 
it is probable also that further investigation will prove them typi- 
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cal for a large part of the United States. Such evidence as the 
author has been able to get, though fragmentary, tends to show them 
to be typical for the principal cities of the Mississippi Valley and 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Table III is read thus: the rate "10 percent off" was found 
twice in advertisements of automobiles and accessories, once in ad- 
vertisements of children's clothing, four times in advertisements of 
furniture, etc. The rate "10 percent off" occurred 26 times in all. 

TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF 300 DISCOUNT-RATES TAKEN FROM MARKED-DOWN-SALES 

ADVERTISEMENTS, NEW YORK, 1917. 
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Total number of percental discount rates 175 
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Total number of fractional discount rates. .125 


Grand total, fractional and Dereental rates 300 



The outstanding feature of Table III is that discount rates, 
with, two notable exceptions, are expressed in percentages, these 
exceptions are one-Jialf and one-third. Of the 300 marked-down 
rates noted, 70 were sales at half price. Of these 70, 57 are ex- 
pressed by the fraction y 2 and only 13 by 50 percent. Of the 28 
sales advertising a third off, 24 express the discount by */s and only 
four by 33% percent. Again, the expression "% to % off" occurs 
19 times while its equivalent, 33Vs to 50 percent, is found but four 
times. Thus, of the total number of 125 fractional discount rates 
noted, exactly 100, or 80 percent of them, are % or %. The only 
other fractional discount worth noting is *4, which was noted 8 
times as a fraction and 21 times as 25 percent. The two most com- 
mon percental discounts, viz., 20 percent and 10 percent, are never 
found in fractional form. In all, 119, or 68 percent of the total 
number of 175 percental discounts noted, are in percentages which 
are not found in fractional form. On the other hand, all the 125 
fractional discounts are sometimes found expressed in their per- 
cental equivalents. 

In general, the arithmetical operations involved in marked- 
down sales are 10 percent, 20 percent, and 25 percent off, and % 
and 1/2 off, the regular prices of furniture, articles of clothing, dry- 
goods, notions, and house furnishings. 

D. Data from tJie general hardware catalog. Table IV sum- 
marizes the arithmetical facts found in one wholesale general hard- 
ware catalog. Thus, from the table, 1/16 inch was found four times, 
% inch 4 times, 11/64 inch once, etc. ; 2 feet was found 6 times ; 7Y 2 
ounces was found twice ; 1/6 dozen was given as the number of ar- 
ticles in a box, package, or carton, five times. The list price of 944 
different articles was specified as so much per dozen, of 428 articles 
as so much per gross, etc. 
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The quantities tabulated in Table IV under units of linear 
measure appear, for the most part, as descriptive terms only, i. e*, 
they are not used in arithmetical computations. They tell the linear 
dimensions of bolts, screws, nuts, tanks, etc. The retail hardware 
dealer must be able to read them and must know what they mean. 

The quantities tabulated under units of avoirdupois weight 
are descriptive of the weights of articles. They may also be used 
in determining the shipping weight of one or more articles, and in 
this case would be added together and the sum possibly multiplied 
by a shipping rate. The weights as they are, in case but one article 
was ordered, might be multiplied by the shipping rate. 

The items of greatest significance in Table IV are found under 
the headings "Number in Container" and "Price per." The fact 
that commodities are put up in boxes of a dozen or fractional part 
of a dozen, and the fact that the list price is a rate per dozen, both 
mean that computing the cost of any number of commodities less 
than a dozen would involve fractions having 12 and all the integral 
factors of 12 as denominators. For example, to find the cost of two 
articles listed at a rate per dozen, would require taking one-sixth of 
the list price. In like manner, finding the cost of five articles would 
require taking 5/12ths of the list price. 

Fractions 1 having 12 or integral factors of 12 as denominators 
also enter into computations for finding the cost of any number of 
dozen articles less than 12 dozen, when the number of articles in a 
box or carton is one gross or when the list price is "per gross." 
Such a case would be finding the cost of 2 dozen commodities listed 
at so much per gross l/6th of the list price would be required. 

Of significance also, although in a negative way, is the relative 
unimportance (as indicated by this catalog) of 100 as a unit in the 
hardware trade. Commodities are listed at a price per hundred 
only 22 times in a total of more than 1500 prices. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are subject to the limitations of the 
data on which they are based. The data do, however, furnish evi- 
dence as to some of the arithmetical activities of four groups of 
individuals. In the cases studied : 
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1. The great relative frequency of small numbers, especially 
of fractions and mixed numbers, is significant in its bearing on drill 
exercises and on the form of problems. 

2. It has proved worth while to ascertain the relative fre- 
quency of the different fractions and other number magnitudes 
which are used in the arithmetical computations of a considerable 
number of people. 

3. The prominence of the dozen as a unit of production and 
of trade- suggests the importance of familiarity with the aliquot 
parts of 12. 

4. Although decimalization is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of present-day arithmetic, tenths and hundredths play but an 
insignificant part as units of production and of trade in com- 
modities. 

5. Discount rates advertised in marked-down sales are most 
often expressed in percents the most notable exceptions are the 
fractional forms % and % off. Discounts are practically never 
expressed as so many "cents on the dollar," in marked-down sales 
advertisements. 

6. The method employed in this study is feasible and a part of 
the necessary procedure in the solution of the problem of what 
should constitute the course of study in arithmetic. 



CHAPTER II 

SHOULD BE THE MINIMAL INFORMATION 
ABOUT BANKING 

ALICE CAMEBEE 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

The primary object of this study 1 was to find out what bank 
employees think the citizens of their community ought to know 
about banking. ,To get this information the questionnaire that fol- 
lows was mailed to fifty employees of banks. Replies were received 
from thirty-five persons, representing the states of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon 
and Texas. To secure still further information, the same questions 
were submitted to parents of the children in the University of Iowa 
Elementary School. 

Questionnaire 

What, from your experience, do you think the citizens of your 
community, or of any community, ought to know about the follow- 
ing items ? Please state after each item. 

1. If knowledge of the item is very important put a double 
check (xx) before it. 

2. If knowledge of the item is less important, yet of some 
value, put a single cheek (x) before it. 

3. If knowledge of the item would be of no value, cross it out. 
In the table below the items in question are listed in order of 

their importance as finally determined by the number of double 
checks given them by the thirty-five bankers. 2 

The fourth column shows the rank assigned to each item by 
the parents, as determined in the same manner. 

i: .fliis study was prepared by Miss Camerer under the direction of Dr. Ernest 
Horn, of the State University of Iowa. The list of questions was originally 
drawn up by Charles B. Rounds, Superintendent of Schools, Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, 

"Other methods of ranking were tried, like assigning- two units to each 
double check and one unit to each single check, but these produced no decided 
alterations in. the resulting order of importance. 
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TABLE 1 

OEDEE OF IMPOETANOE OJ 1 VAEIOUS ITEMS OB 1 INrOBMATION CONNECTED WITH BANKING, 
AS BANKED BY BANK EMPLOYEES AND BY PABENTS 



Item 



Number Bank Employees 
Checking as 



Very j Somewhat Not 
Important , Important Important 



Rank 
Order 

Assigned 
by 

Parents 



1 How to write a check 28 

2 How and why fill out the stub.. 23 

3 When check should be cashed. . 21 

4 How to stop payment of a check. 19 

5 How to sign your name when 

indorsing a check 19 

6 What to do in case a check is lost 18 

7 How to indorse a note 18 

8 How to write a negotiable note. 17 

9 How to indorse a check in full. . 16 

10 How to use a bank book 15 

11 How to make out a deposit slip. 15 

12 How to find interest 15 

13 Importance and purpose of sav- 

ings banks 15 

14 Importance and purpose of com- 

mercial deposit banks 15 

15 How to use a promissory note. . . 14 

16 Responsibility of maker if note 

is lost 13 

17 Certified checks 13 

18 How to open an account 13 

19 When notes are void 12 

20 Legal rate of interest 12 

21 Certificate of deposit 11 

22 Purpose and use of collateral 

notes 11 

23 How to indorse a check in blank 11 

24 How to write a non-negotiable 

note 11 

25 How to write a commercial sight 

draft 11 

26 Post dated checks 11 

27 How to indorse a check, qualified 

indorsement 11 

28 How to write a restrictive in- 

dorsement 11 

29 How to write a demand note 10 

30 How to use a commercial sight 

draft 10 

31 When notes may or do draw in- 

terest 10 

32 How to write a joint note 10 

33 How to write a collateral note.. 10 

34 How to write a note payable by 

installments 10 

35 How to write a joint and several 

note 10 

36 Rate of interest by contract 9 

37 How to find date of maturity of 

notes 9 

38 Purpose and value of accommo- 

dation note 9 

39 Where to pay a note 8 

40 How to secure a bank draft. ... 8 

41 How to use a bank draft 8 



7 

11 
14 
16 

16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
18 
18 
18 

17 

17 
19 

22 

21 
20 
24 
21 
23 

21 
21 

19 

19 

17 

14 

14 

22 



22 

20 
19 

19 

18 
23 

22 

15 
26 
25 
24 
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1 
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3 
2 

2 
2 



10 
10 



11 

1 



14 
23 

6 

25 

17 

19 

8 

4 

1 

13 

15 

20 
16 

44 

29 

5 

36 
18 
12 

34 
9 

49 

31 
33 

21 

40 

38 

37 

35 
39 
45 

41 

46 
30 

26 

54 
24 
10 
11 
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TABLE I (Concluded) 



Rank Order 
Assigned by 
Bank Employees 


Item 


Number Bank Employees 
Checking as 


Bank 
Order 
Assigned 
by 
Parents 


Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Not 
Important 


42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
4S 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


Proper place on a check to make 


8 
8 

7 
7 

7 
6 

6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 ! 
2 


22 
11 

26 
20 

12 
26 

20 
26 
21 
16 
16 
27 
30 
28 


5 

16 

2 
8 

14 
3 

9 
4 
9 
14 
15 
5 
3 
5 


7 
52 

32 
43 

53 
22 

47 
28 
42 
43 
55 
51 
27 
50 


Purpose of ironclad or judgment 
notes 


How to write a note payable on 
or belore a certain date 


How to use a bill of exchange. . . 
How to write an ironclad or 


ety deposit vaulta 


How to secure a bill of exchange, 


How to use travelers' checks. . . . 
Voucher checks 


Purpose of days of grace 


How to write a produce note .... 
How to use a letter of credit. 
How to secure travelers' checks. 
How to secure a letter of credit . 



Additional Topics Suggested By Bankers 

1. Why are checks protested ? 

2. What becomes of cheeks after they are protested? 

3. What is an overdraft? 

4. What should the public know about overdrafts? 

5. How notes are discounted. 

6. Duties of bank officials. 



Of the thirty-five returns from the questionnaire, ten answered 
the first request, which was to state after each item what the cit- 
izens of a community ought to know about it. A composite of these 
ten replies follows, keeping as nearly as possible to the phraseology 
and including all points made. The number before each item repre- 
sents the order in the questionnaire. The first number after the 
item indicates its place as shown by the bank employees, which may 
be taken as a measure of its importance from the banker's point of 
view. The second number after the item indicates its place in the 
list as shown by the parents. 
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1. Sow to open an account (18-5) 

If known, apply at receiving teller's window, give name, address, and 
deposit slip. Be prepared to name some person of whom inquiry may be made 
as to your standing and responsibility. The teller will issue you a pass book 
with amount of first deposit, give you a check book and take a specimen of your 
signature for the bank files. 

2. Sow to use a "bank "book (10-4) 

The bank book is used by some banks as a receipt for deposits only. In 
other banks it is used to record checks as well, one side being used for deposits 
and the other side for checks. The pass book should be presented with each 
deposit and should also be balanced" at the bank occasionally if an active 
business account, once a month, unless your bank issues monthly statements. 

S. How to make out a deposit slip (11-1) 

Write, in places indicated, the depositor's name, the date and amount 
in currency, silver and checks. List checks separately; make total of all; 
verify sum, and present with deposit at the teller's window so that he may 
check. 

4. How to write a check (1-S) 

Fill in with ink, number, date, name of payee and amount, in places 
indicated. The amount is recorded both in figures and writing, with the figures 
as near the dollar sign as possible and the writing very near the left end, with 
first letter a capital, and all blank spaces filled with lines to avoid raising. 
The written amount governs payment of check if there is any discrepancy. 
Write signature very legibly on the last line. Cheeks should not be given for 
less than one dollar. 

5. How and why fill out the stub (2-2) 

Fill out by recording the number, amount of check, date and name of 
payee. Subtract amount of check from total of amount brought forward, plus 
deposits since and transfer balance to next stub. This will give you a com- 
plete record of each check issued and show your present balance. 

6. How to indorse a checJc in "blank (23-d) 

Simply write the name on the back of the cheek across the left end exactly 
as it is written on the face. If written incorrectly on the face of the check, 
write correctly below the incorrect indorsement. 

7. How to indorse a check in full (9-8) 

A check is indorsed in full by the payee ; s making it payable to the order 
of some bank or individual and then signing his name. 

8. How to indorse a check, qualified indorsement (27-21) 

Qualified indorsements are not looked upon with favor, though they are 
sometimes used, as: "Pay to the order of John Smith when he has finished a 
certain piece of work." 

9. How to write a restrictive indorsement (28-40) 

The restrictive indorsement most commonly used is the one which pro- 
hibits a further negotiation of the instrument, as : " Pay to John Smith only. 9 ' 
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10. Proper place on a check tot make cm indorsement (42-7) 

The proper place for indorsement is on the back of the check at the left 
end, the signature written crosswise. 

11. How to sign your name when indorsing a check (5-6) 

Sign your name exactly as it is written on the face of the check; then 
sign again with correct name, if that on the face is incorrect. 

12. How to stop payment of check (4-$3) 

The proper way to stop payment on a check is to notify the bank on 
which it is drawn, by letter, giving date of the check, number, amount, name 
of payee, whether indorsed and why payment is being stopped. 

IS. What to do in, case check is lost (6-85) 

In event of loss of check it is possible to have payment stopped on the 
original by notifying the bank on which it is drawn, giving description of the 
check. After a reasonable time has elapsed, issue a duplicate marked so in 
red ink. 

14. Post-dated checks (26-33) 

A post-dated check is one that bears some future date. The check, how- 
ever, does not become valid until its date arrives. If presented for payment 
in advance of its date, the bank cannot honor it, even though the drawer has a 
sufiicient balance to his credit. Post-dated checks should not be issued. 

15. When a check should "be cashed (3-14) 

A check should be cashed as soon as possible after it is received, the same 
day, if convenient. 

16. Certified checks (17-29) 

Certification is a promise by a bank that it will pay a certain check drawn 
upon it when presented in the regular course with proper indorsement. A 
check is charged to maker 's account when certified. The check becomes tne 
bank's liability, and it must pay the same on presentation. Certified checks 
are used only in eases of bids on contracts and similar transactions. Certi- 
fication is made by the bank only. 

17. Voucher checks (50-48) 

Voucher checks are checks with vouchers attached, the voucher giving a 
statement of the purpose for which the cheek is to be used or a receipt. 

18. Certificate of deposit (21-1$) 

A certificate of deposit is one issued by the bank stating that a certain 
amount of money has been deposited, payable to a certain party, either on de- 
mand oar at a stated time. It is not subject to cheek and may draw interest. 



Id. Safety deposit vaults 

Safety deposit vaults are fire-proof and burglar-proof, equipped with 
steel deposit boxes, each locked with two locks and opened only by operating 
both. The keys to one lock are in the possession of the customer, while the key 
to the other is kept by the bank. The box can be opened only by the bank and 
the customer together. These boxes are rented by the year to customers who 
may keep valuables or money therein. 
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SO. Importance and purpose of savings "banks (13-15) 

Savings banks fill a very important place, offering to all classes of people 
an opportunity to set aside a certain part of their income at short intervals and 
paying them interest compounded semi-annually. Deposits of savings banks 
are generally invested in real estate mortgages. 

SI. Importance and purpose of commercial deposit ~b(mks (14-80) 

Commercial deposit banks handle deposits incident to the transaction of 
business. They facilitate exchange of credit ; especially payment by check, and 
finance commercial operations. They accumulate the idle money of a com- 
munity and lend it to individuals and to business interests needing additional 
capital temporarily. 

88. How to secure travelers 3 checks (54-27) 

Travelers' cheeks may be secured from banks by simply issuing your 
check for the amount of checks you desire to purchase, plus a commission of 
% percent. They may be used practically as cash, are safe means of carrying 
money, but the holder is sometimes required to furnish identification. When 
travelers' cheeks are issued, your signature is placed on check and is used as 
identification when you desire to cash them. 

28. Sow to use travelers 1 checks (49-%8) 

They can be cashed at most hotels and railroad offices. Instructions* are 
printed on them. 

4. Row to secure a letter of credit (55-50) 

Letters of credit may be secured by application at any bank with a check 
or cash to cover value and charges. 

85. How to use a letter of credit (53-51) 

A letter of credit is used by presenting at some bark or business house, 
which will honor your checks against the letter of credit and indorse the amount 
paid on the back of it. A letter of credit may be used in a foreign place in 
the same manner as a chock book where the customer is known. 

26. Sow to secure a "bill of 'exchange, inland or foreign (48-47) 

Make a written application at your bank, something akin to application 
for post-office money-order, accompanied by the cash or its equivalent. 

87. Sow to use a bill of exchange, inland or foreign (45-48) 
Follow form used in negotiating cheeks. 

28, Sow to use a promissory note (15-16) 

A negotiable promissory note is a promise made in writing by one person, 
to another, signed by the maker engaging to pay on demand or at a fixed future 
time, a certain sum of money to order or bearer. When the note is drawn to 
the maker's own order, it is not complete until indorsed by him. The bank 
will look after its collection free of charge. 

9. Sow to indorse a note (7-17) 

If you are guaranteeing payment at maturity or thereafter, the simple 
signing of your name will transfer title and at the same time hold you see- 
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ondarily liable. If you wish to avoid liability in case of failure of maker to 
pay, then write the words, "without recourse" and sign your name underneath. 

80. How to write a negotiable note (8-19) 

A negotiable note is one for a definite amount, maturing at a definite 
time, given for a valuable consideration, and payable to the order of a certain 
person or institution, with no conditions attached. 

SI. How to write a, non-negotiable note (24-49) 

Make it payable to payee only, by leaving out "or order" or "or bearer" 
or incorporating in the contract of the note, the word "non-negotiable." 

3#. How to write a demand note (29>38) 
The time element is left out and in its place "On demand" is inserted. 

S3. Purpose and value of accommodation note (88-54) 

An accommodation note is one given by one person solely for the accom- 
modation of another, with consideration. 

S-d. Purpose of iron-clad, or judgment note (48-5$) 

An iron-clad, or judgment note puts the cost of collection on the payer in 
case of suit. It is obsolete. 

85. How to write an iron-clad, or judgment note (46-58) 
Not important because very few states permit the practice. 

36. How to write a joint note (32-39) 

A joint note is signed by two parties and states that "We promise to 
pay . 

37. How to write a joint and several note (35-46) 

Write it, "I, we, or either of us, promise " and sign by more than 

two parties. 

38. Purpose and use of collateral notes (8%-34) 

The purpose of collateral notes is to secure the holder of the note by 
pledging certain stocks, bonds or other security as collateral for the sum 
borrowed. 

$9. How to write a collateral note (33-45) 

A collateral note is written in the same form as a negotiable promissory 
note, except that it carries with it an assignment of the security. In event 
that the maker fails to discharge the note, the holder has the right to seU the 
pledged security. 

40. How to write a note payable by installments (34-41) 

A note payable by installments is written by incorporating in the contract 
of the note that it shall be payable in monthly or weekly installments of a 
definite sum. 

41. How to write a note payable on or before a certain date (44-32) 

Begin the note, "On or before January 1, 1918 ." 

4$. How to write a produce, note (58-55) 
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43. Purpose of days of grace ($1-4$) 

Three days are sometimes allowed the payer of a note in which to pay after 
it is due. It has been abolished in most states, and others waive it. 

44. How to find date of maturity ($7-26) 

If the time is given in days, count exact days from the date; if in months, 
it will be due on the same date of the month of maturity as the date of the note, 
according to bankers' rule. The date is usually found by a maturity table. 

45. Where to pay a note (39-24) 

Most notes provide for their payment at a certain bank or office. If not 
stated in the note, it is payable at the office or residence of the payee. 

46. Responsibility of maker if note is lost (16-44) 

The maker is responsible if the note can be proved, but he may require a 
bond indemnifying him against repayment. 

47. When notes are void (19-36) 

Notes are void if given by a minor, or an incompetent, if forged, obtained 
by fraud or under false pretenses. 

48. When notes may or do draw interest (Sl-35) 

Notes draw interest when it is so stated in the contract. A promise to 
pay with interest but without stating the rate, provides for interest at the legal 
rate. 

49. Legal rate of interest (20-18) 

State statutes govern rate of interest by providing minimal and maximal 
rates that can be lawfully charged. 

50. Rate of interest "by contract (86-80) 

Any rate up to and including 8 percent is legal in Iowa. The Tngnri-mntn 
prescribed by law in different states varies. 

51. How to write a commercial sight draft (85-31) 

"At sight, or at so many days" sight, pay to the order of, and charge 
same to the account of (name). 

52. How to ttse a commercial sight draft (80-37) 

Make it payable to your bank or to yourself, indorse and handle as you 
would a check or other negotiable instrument. 

63. How to secure a bank draft (40-10) 

A bank draft is secured by making application at your bank and giving 
them the name of the party to whom you desire to make the draft payable, and 
the amount in cash or cheek to cover draft and charges. 

54. How to use a "bank draft (41-11) 
May be mailed in an ordinary letter and cashed just as a check. 

55. How to find interest (12-13) 

(1.) Use interest tables. (2.) Other ways: (a) Multiply amount by 
rate and time. (6) Point off two places for 60 days at 6 percent and work 
from that, (tf) Multiply sum by number of days, point off two places, divide 
by 60 for 6 percent, by 72 for 5 percent. 
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THE DETEEMINATION AND MEASUREMENT OF THE 

MINIMAL ESSENTIALS OF ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
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In the few attempts that have been made to select minimal 
essentials in geography, emphasis has been placed, almost exclus- 
ively, on place geography. Minimal place material has been se- 
lected (1) through the individual judgment of a teacher or geog- 
raphy specialist, (2) through the collective judgment of a number 
of teachers or geography specialists, (3) through a comparison of 
the relative emphasis given to certain materials in textbooks of 
geography, and (4) through a study of the frequency with which 
place names occur in newspapers and magazines. 

By the individual judgment method there will be as many lists 
of minimal essentials as there are individuals. By the collective 
judgment method, a list may be selected that will represent the 
combined judgments of the group. Since it is largely the work of 
specialists in geography to determine the content, and of adminis- 
trators to adopt methods that will insure the mastery of content, 
the judgment of a group of specialists regarding minimal essentials 
should be more nearly right than the judgment of a group of 
teachers. 

The individual judgment method was used, presumably, by Mr. 
Thompson 1 in his exercises in minimal essentials ; and by Superin- 
tendent Witham 2 in establishing "A Minimum Standard for Meas- 
uring Geography " in the sixth grade, who states that he sought 

1 Tliompsoii, T. E., Minimum Essentials in Geography. 
2 Witham, Ernest C., A mnriTrnnn standard for measuring geography, Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, 50 : Jan., 1915, 13. 
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"to measure the pupils' knowledge and geographical thinking" of 
the United State with a list of fifty-five questions to be answered in 
forty-five minutes. 

The collective judgment method of specialists is illustrated 
by the work directed by Professor Whitbeck 3 in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Summer School in 1910. Professor Whitbeck believed that 
the 'scrappy' and unreliable character of the geographic knowl- 
edge of college students resulted from the superficial teaching of 
many facts, without sufficient emphasis on important facts. With 
the aid of a class of experienced schoolmen, a minimal list of the 
cities of the world was selected, and submitted to the consideration 
of a committee of six expert geographers. All cities of the United 
States approved by at least two of the experts, and all cities of the 
rest of the world approved by at least three of the experts, were 
included in the final minimal list. The results were as follows: 
25 cities of the United States; 8 of the Western Hemisphere, ex- 
clusive of the United States ; 16 of Europe ; 8 of Asia ; 8 of Africa, 
Australia and the scattered islands. The object of this list was not 
to restrict the pupil's knowledge of other cities, but to secure 
a select group of cities of distinct value in the world of affairs, for 
which pupils might be held strictly responsible. 

The collective judgment method was also followed by a group 
of teachers of Springfield, Illinois, working under the direction of 
Professor D. C. Ridgley, 4 in 1914, with respect to the fourth and 
fifth-grade work. As a result, the following number of place names 
was recommended and adopted for these grades in the Springfield 
Schools: World 30, North America 27, United States 143, South 
America 35, Asia 39, Africa 19, and Australia 11. 

The textbook method applied by Dr. W. C. Bagley 5 to the con- 
tent of history could be used similarly with geography, but, in so 
far as the writers know, it has not been applied sufficiently to jus- 
tify a report This method, however, is in effect substantially the 
same as the combined judgments of experts. 

Whitbeek, E. H., "Where shall we lay the emphasis in teaching geography, 
Education, 31: Oct., 1910, 108-16. 

*Bidgley, D. C., The teaching of place geography, Journal of Geography, 
11: Sept., 1912, 13-16. 

*Bagley, W. C., The content of American history, Bull. No. 16, University 
of Illinois School of Education. 
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The last of the methods employed, that of selecting a minimal 
list of places on the basis of frequency of mention in current liter- 
ature, was reported by Dr. Bagley 6 in the Fourteenth Yearbook. 
The results of this investigation were inconclusive, but indicated 
that such a method, if taken alone, would be unsatisfactory as the 
basis for the selection of minimal essentials. 

The writers of this article hold that any list of minimal essen- 
tials in geography that does not emphasize relational facts as well as 
facts of place is inadequate. According to the modern conception of 
geography, relations between life forms and their environments are 
important. Place geography may be taught incidentally as needed 
in a proper connection with relational geography, subsequently to 
be supplemented by special drill work if necessary. In offering a 
list of minimal essentials, the writers have attempted, therefore, 
to set up certain standards for the selection of the facts that should 
be learned, and for the relations that should be recognized and 
appreciated. 

It is conceded that the standards chosen can be justified only 
to the extent that they will permit the selection of minimal essen- 
tials that will test whether or not the aims of geography teaching 
are being realized. The aims of geography teaching are to impart 
the more important facts of conventional or practical value; to se- 
cure on the part of the pupil ability to interpret properly the geo- 
graphic factors that enter into problems of timely moment ; and to 
develop an appreciation of the importance of the United States 
intrinsically, and its relational aspects to the world as a whole. 

The realization of these aims requires a general knowledge 
of (1) the relative location of the large land and water bodies, 

(2) the location of the more important countries of the world, 

(3) the location of the more important cities of the world, (4) 
the physical conditions of the more important countries, (5) the 
occupations of the people and the conditions of transportation, 
(6) our commercial relations with these countries, and (7) the 
fundamental relationships between the physical factors and human 
activities. 



Bagley, W. 0., The determination of mtmnmTn essentials an elementary 
geography and history, Fourteenth Yearbook of this Society, Part ^ 131-147. 
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In determining a minimal essential list of countries of the 
world, the following standards were employed: (1) the area of the 
country in square miles, (2) population, (3) total value of imports, 
(4) total value of imports from the United States, (5) total value 
of exports, and (6) total value of exports to the United States. 
These criteria not only offer objective data of great significance in 
the study of a particular country, but also afford a means of meas- 
uring the relationships of the United States to other countries. 

The statistical data for each of the above criteria were secured 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States (1915) in which 
reports covering the latest year for which statistics were available, 
for the fifty-two more important countries of the world, were given. 
The countries were ranked according to their relative importance 
with respect to each of the six criteria and have been numbered 
accordingly in Table I that follows : 

The fifty-two countries of Table I were then divided into quin- 
tiles under each of the six criteria previously discussed, and values 
were assigned to rank in the various quintiles as follows: (1) rank 
in the first quintile in each criterion received a score of 5 points ; 
(2) rank in the second quintile, a score of 4 points; (3) rank in the 
third quintile, a score of 3 points; (4) rank in the fourth quintile, 
a score of 2 points; and (5) rank in the last quintile, a score of 1 
point. The total score thus received by a country would serve as 
an index of the relative importance of that country among the 
countries of the world in area, population, import and export trade ; 
and of its relative importance to the United States in import and 
export trade. 

Table II indicates the total score of each country, by this 
method. These scores range from 30 points, a perfect score, in the 
case of the United States to 6 points for Liberia. An examination 
of the scores clearly indicates the greater importance of certain 
countries, and suggests the desirability of establishing a line of 
demarcation between the important and less important countries. 
This is exactly what the movement for economy of time in educa- 
tion geeks through a scientific determination of essentials. It 
is recognized that the placement of this line is at first a some- 
what arbitrary matter, and that through experimental evidence 
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TABLE I 

COUNTRIES BANKED IN IMPOBTANCE IN TEEMS OP six CBITEBIA 





Country 


Area 


Popu- 
lation 


Total 
Imports 


Imports 
from U. S. 


Total 
Exports 


Exports 
to U. S. 


1 


United States 


4 


4 


3 


(1) 


1 


a) 


2 


Great Britain 


29 


8 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


Germany 


21 


5 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


France 


22 


9 


5 


5 


5 


7 


5 


India 


7 


2 


9 


22 


6 


8 


6 


Austria- Hungary 


20 


7 


8 


8 


9 


10 


7 


Russia 


1 


3 


7 


12 


7 


27 


8 


Canada 


3 


19 


11 


3 


11 


1 


9 


Italy 


32 


10 


1O 


7 


10 


10 


10 


Japan 


27 


6 


15 


10 


14 


5 


11 


China 


2 


1 


13 


15 


16 


13 


12 


Brazil 


5 


11 


21 


14 


17 


6 


13 


Argentina 


8 


20 


18 


13 


13 


11 


14 


Netherlands 


49 


24 


4 


4 


4 


9 


15 


Mexico 


9 


14 


3O 


11 


23 


4 


16 


Belgium 


50 


21 


6 


6 


8 


16 


17 


Australia 


6 


31 


12 


9 


12 


21 


18 


Spain 


24 


13 


19 


16 


21 


22 


19 


Sweden 


25 


27 


17 


20 


18 


25 


20 


Egypt 


17 


15 


26 


89 


25 


19 


21 


Turkey 


12 


12 


20 


34 


27 


28 


22 


Switzerland 


48 


35 


14 


19 


15 


14 


23 


Chile 


19 


36 


28 


21 


26 


12 


24 


South Africa 


14 


23 


22 


23 


20 


38 


25 


Philippine Islands 


31 


17 


33 


17 


31 


15 


26 


Peru 


11 


26 


4O 


28 


32 


18 


27 


Cuba 


15 


29 


39 


27 


38 


17 


28 


Denmark 


47 


37 


18 


18 


19 


36 


29 


Norway 


28 


41 


23 


26 


28 


26 


30 


Algeria 


18 


28 


24 


38 


29 


42 


31 


New Zealand) 


33 


48 


27 


24 


24 


29 


32 


Persia 


13 


16 


31 


51 


35 


40 


33 


Portugal 


43 


25 


29 


25 


33 


39 


34 


Roumania 


37 


22 


25 


40 


22 


44 


35 


"Venezuela 


16 


39 


43 


30 


42 


24 


36 


Uruguay 


35 


46 


34 


36 


30 


23 


37 


Bolivia 


1O 


38 


42 


41 


36 


48 


38 


Siam 


23 


18 


37 


44 


34 


46 


39 


Greece 


41 


32 


36 


45 


4O 


35 


40 


Morocco 


26 


30 


32 


48 


48 


45 


41 


Serbia 


44 


34 


41 


46 


41 


41 


42 


Bulgaria 


40 


33 


35 


50 


39 


43 


43 


Ecuador 


30 


44 


47 


37 


44 


32 


44 


Haiti 


51 


4O 


44 


39 


43 


50 


45 


Tunis 


36 


43 


38 


43 


87 


49 


46 


Honduras 


39 


50 


49 


32 


50 


33 


47 


Costa Rica 


46 


51 


48 


35 


47 


30 


48 


Guatemala 


38 


42 


45 


33 


45 


31 


49 


Panama 


45 


52 


46 


31 


51 


37 


5O 


Salvador 


52 


47 


51 


42 


46 


34 


51 


Paraguay 


34 


39 


50 


47 


49 


47 


62 


Liberia 


42 


45 


52 


49 


52 


51 
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TABLE n 

POINTS SCORED BY FIFTY-TWO COUNTRIES IN SIX CRITERIA OF 
IMPORTANCE 



Country 


Area 


Pop. 


Total * 
Imports 


Imports 
from U, S. 


Total 
Exports 


Exports 
to U.S. 


*Total 


1 United States 


5 


5 


5 


(5) 


5 


(5) 


30 


2 Great Britain 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


28 


3 Germany 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


28 


4 France 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


28 


5 India 


5 


5 


5 


3 


5 


5 


28 


6 Austria-Hungary 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


28 


7 Russia 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


3 


27 


8 Canada 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


5 


27 


9 Italy 


2 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


27 


10 Japan 


8 


5 


4 


6 


4 


5 


26 


11 China 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


26 


12 Brazil 


5 


4 


3 


4 


4 


5 


25 


13 Argentina 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


25 


14 Netherlands 


1 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


24 


15 Mexico 


5 


4 


3 


4 


3 




24 


16 Belgium 


1 


3 


5 


5 


5 


4 


23 


17 Australia 


5 


2 


4 


5 


4 


8 


23 


18 Spain 


3 


4 




4 


3 


3 


21 


19 Sweden 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3 


21 


20 Egypt 


4 


4 


3 


2 


8 


4 


20 


21 Turkey 


4 


4 


3 


2 


3 


4 


20 


22 Switzerland 


1 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


19 


23 Chile 


4 


2 


3 


8 


3 


4 


19 


24 South African Union 4 


3 


3 


3 


4 


2 


19 


25 Philippine Islands 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


18 


i6 Peru 


4 


3 


2 


3 


2 


4 


18 


27 Cuba 


4 


3 


1 


3 


2 


4 


17 


28 Denmark 


1 


2 


4 


4 


4 


2 


17 


29 Norway 


3 


2 


3 


3 


8 


3 


17 


30 Algeria 


4 


3 


3 


2 


3 


1 


16 


31 New Zealand 


2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


15 


32 Persia 


4 


4 


2 


1 


2 


2 


15 


33 Portugal 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


14 


34 Roumania 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


1 


14 


35 Tenezuela 


4 


2 


1 


8 


1 


3 


14 


36 Bolivia 


5 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


13 


87 Uruguay 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


13 


38 Siam 


3 


4 


2 


1 


2 


1 


13 


39 Greece 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 




40 Morocco 


8 


8 


2 


1 


1 


1 


11 


41 Serbia 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


10 


42 Bulgaria 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


10 


43 Equador 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


10 


44 Haiti 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


9 


45 Tunis 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


9 


46 Honduras 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


9 


47 Costa Rica 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


o 


48 Guatemala 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


9 


49 Panama 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


g 


50 Salvador 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


7 


51 Paraguay 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 


2 Liberia 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 



-rr * * * rDit y perfect score of thirty points has been assigned to the 

united States because it is the home country of the pupils. 
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or radical changes in statistical data, some readjustment may be 
desirable. However, the score of 20 points, the lower limit of 
the second quintile, seems to offer the most satisfactory place for 
a tentative limiting line for minimal essentials. This places twenty- 
one countries in the "minimal essential list.' 7 These should receive 
a more comprehensive treatment than would be given to the re- 
maining thirty-one countries. 

In the selection of a minimal list of cities, several factors such 
as import and export trade, advantages of location, importance of 
hinterland, and advantages of transportation, were tried as stan- 
dards ; but the lack of sufficient data for many cities rendered such 
work unsatisfactory. A very close correlation, however, was found 
to obtain between these standards in cases where such data were 
available and the single standard of population. It was decided, 
therefore, to use the standard of population as a criterion for de- 
termining the list of cities. After considering the list of cities de- 
termined by the single standard of population \ it was believed that 
the largest city of each of the 21 'essential' countries of the world 
(as previously determined) should be included in the list, with the 
addition of all other cities of more than 200,000 population in the 
Western Hemisphere, of all other cities of more than 600,000 popu- 
lation in Europe, and of all other cities of more than 800,000 popu- 
lation in the rest of the world. This standard of population was 
established on the basis of American relations to the different reg- 
ions of the world. 

This gives a list 7 of 29 cities for the United States; 10 for the 
Western Hemisphere, exclusive of the United States ; 18 for Europe ; 
and 9 for Asia, Africa, Australia, and the scattered islands. All 
of these are located in the more important countries, and the pupil 
will have an opportunity to express judgment on them (excepting 
Havana, Montevideo, and Santiago) in the completion test that 
follows. 

In selecting a minimal list of products, dependence has been 
placed upon the value of production in the United States, supple- 
mented by the value of products imported into the United States. 
The aggregate value of a class of products may be large with large 

7 See for complete list of cities the completion test that follows. 
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quantities in use, and a low price ; or with small quantities in use, 
and a high price. Neither price nor quantity is an exclusive index 
of the importance of the products to man. Banking products in 
order of aggregate values has the advantage of taking both these 
factors into consideration. 

Banking the products on the basis of the aggregate values of 
each product for all countries is desirable, but, because of unsatis- 
factory data, impracticable. Fortunately, from a somewhat differ- 
ent point of view statistics almost as satisfactory can be obtained. 
Becent world events have brought out in an emphatic manner the 
commercial dependence of every first-class power upon practically 
every part of the earth. The United States, consequently, either 
produces practically all important materials or imports them in 
important quantities from other producing areas. Hence, a con- 
sideration of the products of the United States and the products 
imported into the United States offers a comprehensive list of the 
world's industrial products. 

Only the more significant of these products should be included 
in the minimal essential list. 8 It has been assumed that all plant, 
animal, and mineral products with a production value in the United 
States of $5,000,000 or more, annually, should be considered; and 
that this list should be supplemented by all products, not otherwise 
included, imported in quantities valued at $5,000,000 annually. 

Irrespective of values, however, materials of general distribu- 
tion, such as hay, clay, sand, and stone, or materials, such as mush- 
rooms, for which information concerning distribution is inadequate, 
have been omitted. 

In working out the relational material, it has been assumed that 
location, area, surface features, soils, climate, distribution of plant 
and animal forms, and distribution of minerals are the significant 
physical factors. The pupil's knowledge of geography, however, 
has not been tested sufficiently unless he has shown his appreciation 
of the ways these factors have influenced man, and unless he shows 
his ability to select important factors that enter into a geographic 
problem. We recognize the difficulties involved in testing rela- 
tional geography, and the relative simplicity of testing place geog- 

8 For this list of products see Part III of the completion test that follows. 
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raphy. The mere testing of place knowledge, however, reveals a 
very limited amount of the modern geographic knowledge demanded 
of a pupil. As a matter of fact, place geography may be taught 
solely by means of drills ; or it may be taught incidentally in con- 
nection with the solution of geographic problems. The place tests, 
since they do not indicate whether relations were developed, or 
merely taken for granted, manifestly do not measure the most vital 
part of geography. 

After this body of minimal material has been taught with suf- 
ficient and satisfactory emphasis, a measure of the results can be 
made by the use of the following completion test. It should be 
noted in this connection that Part III may be adapted to any areal 
unit, whether political or geographic, but with slight modification. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the test will prove helpful to those who 
may wish to test a geographic province or a part of a country, as 
well as to those who desire to apply it to political units only. It 
is not intended that any group of pupils needs to react to all of the 
twenty-one important countries, along the lines indicated in this 
part of the test. It is suggested, however, that the test be given 
for at least three of the major countries, and that the results thus 
obtained be averaged and regarded as an index of the pupil's 
knowledge in general of other countries. 

COMPLETION TEST FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF MINIMAL GEOGRAPHIC 
KNOWLEDGE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 9 



Pupil Age Grade School. 



PART I 

On a 9x12 unlettered outline map of the world, indicate the 
location of the continents and oceans by writing the names in the 
proper places. Time limit, 3 minutes. Allow % point for each 
continent or ocean correctly located. Possible score, 5.5 points. 

PARTn 

On a 9x12 unlettered outline map of the world, write in the 
correct place the name of each of the following countries : United 

8 For the values of the several exercises, see the score card that follows. In 
case of doubt regarding correctness of the pupil's response to an exercise, it is 
recommended that he be given the benefit of the doubt. 
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States, Great Britian, Germany, France, India, Italy, Kussia, Can- 
ada, Austria-Hungary, Japan, China, Brazil, Argentina, Nether- 
lands, Mexico, Belgium, Australia, Spain, Sweden, Egypt, Turkey. 
Time limit, 5 minutes. Allow % point for each country located 
correctly. Possible score, 10.5 points. 

PAST m 

Country 

1. Give the direction of this country from your home city 



2. Give in square miles the approximate area of the United 
States Underline the term that more nearly ex- 
presses the area of the above-named country 10 in comparison with 
the United States : Larger Smaller Approximately the same. 

3. Give the approximate population of the United States 

Underline the term that more nearly expresses the 

population of the above country 10 in comparison with the United 
States : Larger Smaller Approximately the same. 

4. Name an important highland of this country 

5. Underline the statements that more nearly indicate the 
prevailing conditions of this highland : 

Easy to cross Dense population No large cities 

Extends above tree Permanent snowfields Herding industry im- 

line Much mining portant 

Large cities , Difficult to cross 

6. Name an important river basin of this country 



7. Underline the statements that more nearly indicate the 
prevailing conditions concerning this lowland. 

Dense population Much mining Manufacturing im- 

Eiver important for Much swamp and ov- portant 

navigation erflow land Sparse population 

Irrigation practiced Agriculture import- Herding important 

ant 
10 Omit in testing knowledge of the United States. 
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8. Underline the statement that describes the prevailing tem- 
perature of the country : Primarily in hot belt Primarily in cold 
belt Primarily in intermediate belt. 

9. Underline the statement that describes the prevailing rain- 
fall: Heavy rainfall (Above 50 in.) Moderate rainfall (20 to 
50 in.) Light rainfall (Less than 20 in.) 

10. Underline the name of each plant product that is import- 
ant in this country : 

Corn Cotton Peaches Lemons 

Wheat Tobacco Peas Fibres 

Oats Flax Silk Rubber 

Barley Eice Cocoa Bananas 

Eye Sugar Coffee Grapes 

Buckwheat Apples Tea Nuts 

Potatoes Beans Oranges Wood 

11. Write the name of one of the products underlined above 
Underline its important use or uses : 

Food for man Clothing Luxury 

Fuel Shelter Food for animals 

12. Underline the name of each animal that is important in 
this country: cattle hogs sheep horses mules goats poultry 

13. Write the name of one of the classes of animals under- 
lined above Underline its important 

'use or uses: 

Meat Milk Clothing Eggs Beast of burden 

14. Underline the name of each mineral product that is im- 
portant in this country: 

Coal Nickel Natural gas Lead 

Iron Copper Tin Zinc 

Petroleum Gold Silver Aluminum 

Phosphates Sulphur 

15. Write the name of one mineral product underlined above 
Underline its important uses or use : 

Fuel Alloy Paints 

Machinery Light Plumbing supplies 

Fertilizer Jewelry Chemicals 
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16. Underline the prevailing manufacturing conditions : 
Extensive Moderate Slight 

17. Underline the influential factors in the development of 
manufacturing : 

Scarcity of coal 
Abundant capital 
Little water power 



Insufficient labor 

supply 
Scarcity of capital 



Good water power 
Much coal 
Abundant labor 
supply 

18. Underline statements that properly describe the prevail- 
ing conditions of transportation: 

Eivers important Railroads well de- Public roads well 
Rivers of little im- veloped 

portance Railroads undevel- 

Lakes very important oped 
Lakes of little im- 
portance 



improved 

Public roads in bad 
condition 



19. Underline each of the cities of this country : 



Washington 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


Toronto 


London 


Buffalo 


Pittsburgh 


Budapest 


Berlin 


Chicago 


Portland 


Glasgow 


Paris 


Cincinnati 


Providence 


Hamburg 


Petrograd 


Cleveland 


Rochester 


Liverpool 


Vienna 


Columbus 


St. Louis 


Manchester 


Tokyo 


Denver 


St. Paul 


Moscow 


Rio de Janeiro 


Detroit 


San Francisco 


Naples 


Buenos Aires 


Indianapolis 


Seattle 


Warsaw 


Mexico City 


Jersey City 


New York 


Bombay 


Brussels 


Kansas City 


Bahia 


Canton 


Sydney 


Los Angeles 


Havana 


Hankow 


Madrid 


Louisville 


Montevideo 


Osaka 


Stockholm 


Milwaukee 


Montreal 


Tientsin 


Cairo 


Minneapolis 


Santiago 


Calcutta 


Constantinople 


Newark 


Sao Paulo 


Amsterdam 


Baltimore 


New Orleans 
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20. Write the name of one of the cities underlined in the pre- 
ceding exercise Underline the statements that 

properly describe this city : 

Seaport Important railroad 

River port center 

Lake port A political capital 

A mountain pass city 

Time limit 30 minutes. 



An important manu- 
facturing center 

An important com- 
mercial center 



Pupil. 



SCORE CARD 
. . . . . Age .... Grade School. 



Part I 


Part II 


Part III 


Country | Country 


Country 


No. 


Perfect 
Score 





No. 


Perfect 
Score 


'3 o 


No. 


Perfect 
Score 


! Points 
Deducted 


| Perfect 
Score 
1 


1 

Points 
Deducted 


Perfect 
Score 


1 

Points 
Deducted 


T 

o 

A 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


I 

JA 




i 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Y2 




1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
Tott 


1 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
7 
7 

Ll 




1 
4 




1 
4 
4 











4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 






. . 








2 

4 






















2 












4 

4 






















4 
4 























5 




Total 







5 
4 
5 




5 
4 








5 

4 
5 


















5 

5- 
7 












5 










7 









7 
Total 





7 

Total 




Total 





Note: If more than one country is tested under Part IH, add the total points 
deducted and find the average, which is to be regarded as the total points to be deducted 
for Part III. 



Possible Score 

Total Points Deducted Pt. I. 
Total Points Deducted Pt. II. 
Total Points Deducted Pt. III. 
TOTAL POINTS DEDUCTED. 
Pupil's Score - - - . 



.100 



CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS OP THE YOCABUL ABIES OF TEN 
SECOND-TEAK EEADEKS 

E. T. HOUSH 
Superintendent of Schools, Carrol, Iowa 



PUEPOSE 

The general purpose of this study is to determine scientifically 
the vocabulary of ten Second Readers in common use in the Amer- 
ican elementary schools. 

The popular notion that one series of readers is superior to 
another is based largely upon a feeling of like for, or dislike of, one 
or the other series, and not upon a basis of scientific comparison. 

At present readers are selected upon a basis of 'general merit/ 
but 'general merit' is a loose and undefined term. To some, who 
are primarily interested in the quality of illustrations, the 
content is not so important; others are interested in the mechanical 
make-up ; while others view the reading problem from the literary 
point of view only, overlooking the other qualities. 

This study represents an attempt to find a basis for measuring 
the quality of readers in so far as the vocabulary of these readers 
is a factor in determining their worth. The study (1) determines 
the entire vocabulary of each of the ten readers, (2) determines 
their common vocabulary, (3) compares the vocabularies of the 
'method' and 'content' readers, and (4) shows by means of the 
vocabularies the relations between these two kinds of readers. 

MATERIAL 

The materials for the investigation are ten second-year readers 
from widely known series. The selection of readers was made with 
no idea of using the ten best series or even the ten most extensively 
used in the state of Iowa. The list was taken, excepting in two or 

40 
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three instances, from Superintendent Jones' study covering the 
United States, and represents the highest frequencies in the country 
as a whole. 

The list includes three 'method' readers namely, the Rational 
Method in Reading by Ward (1899 ed.), the Aldine Second Reader 
(1907 ed.), the Beacon Second Reader (1914 ed.), and seven 'con- 
tent' readers, namely, the Riverside Second Reader (1911 ed.), the 
Elson Primary School Reader y Book II (1913 ed.) , the Cyr Reader, 
Book II (1901 ed.), the New Education Reader, Book II (1900 ed.), 
the Baldwin and Bender Reader (1911 ed.), the Heath Second- 
Reader (1903 ed.), and the GordonReader, Second Book (1910 ed.). 

METHOD 

.The words of each of the ten readers were first counted, page 
by page, and each word listed, together with the number of times 
it occurred on the page. From this page list the vocabulary of 
each book was tabulated in a combination of an alphabetical and 
group system, together with the frequency of recurrence of each 
word in the entire book. From these vocabularies a tabulation was 
then made showing the entire vocabulary of the ten books arranged 
in the same order as the separate vocabularies, and containing the 
word-frequencies, as shown later. 

The ten readers together comprised 1566 pages, with a total 
of 143,789 words. Minor errors in counting may have occurred, 
but could not have greatly influenced the totals. 

RESULTS 

Below is given the vocabulary that is common to the ten second 
readers included in this study, together with the frequencies of 
each word that appeared 14 times or more. Throughout the study, 
every difference in spelling is counted as a new word. 

923 
901 
890 
883 
822 
804 
802 



the 


10429 


you 


1866 


they 


1199 


on 


and 


4631 


it 


1737 


the 


1190 


so 


to 


3896 


of 


1616 


that 


1170 


at 


a 


3818 


is 


1593 


his 


1073 


her 


I 


2888 


said 


1344 


not 


1068 


me 


he 


2346 


little 


1430 


for 


1025 


all 


in 


1997 


was 


1224 


will 


952 


then 
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as 

but 

are 

my 

one 

do 

be 

had 

with 

have 

what 

him 

them 

see 

there 

up 

very 

when 

we 

no 

out 

come 

this 

day 

can 

did 

mother 

away 

old 

were 

your 

how 

now 



from 

into 

could 

would 

boy 

down 

if 

oh 

came 

who 

tree 

big 

am 

like 

their 

good 

get 

time 



786 


has 


284 


I'M 


163 


head 


113 


767 


saw 


273 


looked 


163 


birds 


111 


766 


make 


269 


off 


161 


fine 


111 


737 


know 


266 


money 


160 


heard 


111 


696 


house 


262 


morning 


160 


under 


110 


691 


long 


261 


door 


159 


does 


109 


684 


must 


260 


cat 


154 


still 


109 


678 


made 


257 


dog 


154 


baby 


107 


675 


let 


254 


find 


153 


fly 


107 


623 


ran 


251 


an 


153 


hill 


107 


613 


think 


250 


help 


151 


song 


106 


607 


about 


237 


red 


151 


any 


104 


606 


man 


237 


two 


151 


warm 


104 


598 


look 


236 


asked 


149 


always 


103 


589 


take 


232 


only 


149 


around 


103 


565 


pretty 


228 


girl 


149 


called 


103 


561 


went 


225 


say 


146 


child 


103 


537 
531 


here 
too 


223 
222 


want 
flowers 


146 
143 


sleep 
should 


103 

102 


514 


where 


220 


last 


143 


told 


102 


490 


well 


217 


upon 


141 


boys 


101 


483 


put 


215 


or 


140 


ever 


101 


478 


give 


212 


three 


140 


through 


101 


471 


may 


211 


yes 


140 


afraid 


100 


461 


tell 


211 


father 


139 


please 


100 


460 


over 


210 


leaves 


139 


things 


98 


454 


just 


209 


run 


136 


ground 


97 


426 


never 


209 


other 


135 


sky 


97 


42(5 


back 


208 


hear 


134 


while 


97 


426 


many 


203 


gave 


132 


right 


96 


419 


again 


201 


don't 


131 


voice 


96 


415 


water 


201 


sing 


131 


bright 


95 


413 


why 


200 


kind 


130 


better 


94 


387 


us 


199 


been 


128 


flew 


94 


384 


shall 


198 


before 


128 


live 


94 


366 


each 


193 


keep 


128 


love 


94 


365 


happy 


186 


eyes 


126 


wish 


94 


356 


thought 


186 


found 


126 


fast 


93 


354 


white 


186 


began 


125 


himself 


93 


343 


hen 


183 


first 


122 


place 


93 


343 


dear 


182 


lived 


122 


sweet 


93 


342 


its 


180 


night 


122 


until 


93 


340 


our 


180 


beautiful 


121 


which 


93 


328 


eat 


179 


these 


121 


bear 


92 


323 


soon 


179 


thou 


121 


spring 


92 


306 


children 


178 


much 


120 


glad 


90 


303 


more 


168 


cried 


119 


strong 


90 


301 


going 


167 


after 


118 


hand 


89 


300 


every 


166 


another 


118 


near 


89 


300 


plan 


166 


brook 


118 


brother 


88 


299 


poor 


166 


nest 


118 


says 


88 


294 


bird 


164 


sun 


118 


work 


88 


293 


great 


164 


took 


115 


best 


87 


287 


"wind 


164 


fire 


113 


sometimes 


86 
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call 


85 


soft 


68 


carry 


52 


sad 


40 


horse 


85 


food 


67 


indeed 


52 


kept 


40 


fish 


84 


fun 


67 


angry 


51 


cross 


39 


cold 


83 


together 


67 


clear 


51 


often 


39 


nice 


83 


corn 


66 


stock 


51 


threw 


39 


something 


83 


lay 


66 


book 


50 


anything 


38 


till 


83 


catch 


65 


wings 


50 


pleased 


38 


bring 


81 


field 


65 


garden 


49 


heart 


38 


shoes 


80 


done 


63 


stay 


49 


nor 


37 


woman 


80 


round 


63 


stop 


49 


shine 


37 


name 


79 


such 


63 


window 


49 


wide 


37 


grow 


79 


thank 


63 


guess 


48 


word 


37 


small 


79 


new 


62 


oak 


48 


earth 


36 


sat 


78 


dark 


60 


picked 


48 


felt 


36 


wise 


78 


bread 


59 


fat 


47 


follow 


36 


yellow 


78 


large 


59 


jumped 


47 


years 


36 


black 


77 


rest 


59 


named 


47 


rain 


35 


far 


77 


asleep 


58 


ready 


46 


deep 


34 


looking 


77 


barn 


58 


everything 


45 


mind 


34 


open 


77 


but 


58 


jo? 


45 


soft 


34 


snow 


77 


dress 


58 


met 


45 


golden 


33 


woods 


77 


eggs 


58 


own 


45 


learn 


33 


got 


76 


town 


58 


show 


45 


stand 


33 


grass 


76 


air 


57 


use 


45 


gentle 


32 


high 


76 


cannot 


57 


across 


44 


sent 


32 


winter 


76 


goes 


57 


alone 


44 


true 


32 


coming 


75 


talk 


57 


bad 


44 


sell 


31 


feet 


75 


green 


56 


brown 


44 


winning 


30 


fell 


75 


light 


56 


fun 


44 


sail 


30 


gold 


75 


set 


56 


hole 


44 


forget 


* 29 


jump 


74 


stop 


56 


leaf 


44 


then 


29 


gone 


73 


brought 


55 


ride 


44 


neck 


28 


room 


73 


hay 


55 


almost 


43 


beside 


27 


seen 


71 


care 


54 


lady 


43 


yourself 


27 


behind 


70 


summer 


54 


eating 


42 


pup 


26 


blue 


70 


to-day 


54 


set 


42 


sis 


25 


might 


70 


try 


54 


side 


42 


crept 


24 


rose 


70 


walk 


54 


those 


42 


mine 


24 


hard 


69 


brought 


53 


among 


41 


feel 


23 


wanted 


69 


face 


53 


hat 


41 


hope 


22 


fall 


68 


hold 


53 


need 


41 


ten 


20 


nothing 


68 


watch 


53 


ninning 


41 


middle 


18 


river 


68 


basket 


52 


top 


41 


lame 


14 



A large percentage of these words occurs but one, two or three 
times in any single reader, as is made clear in the tables which f al- 
low. This seems to afford too little provision for drill and review, 
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TABLE II 

NUMBER OS 1 WORDS OCCURRING 1, 2 AND 3 TIMES, BY READERS 



Number of times 
occurring 


Elson 


Ward 


B&B 


Aldme 


New Ed. 


Gordon 


Elver- 
side 


Oyr 


Heath 


Beacon 


1 
2 
3 


641 
263 
187 


826 
329 
147 


472 
302 
166 


578 
344 
161 


650 
250 
153 


592 
259 

134 


438 
213 
128 


637 
238 
111 


437 
263 
107 


318 
341 
138 



TABLE III 

PERCENTAGE OF WORDS OCCURRING 1, 2 AND 3 TIMES BY READERS. 

Number of times Elson Ward B & B Aldine New Ed. Gordon River- Cyr Heath Beacon 

occurring side 

1 33.56 43.47 30.74 34.12 39.20 , 42.68 30.08 37.06 34.03 21.66 

2 13.77 17.31 19.6720.31 15.08 18.67 14.6219.8620.48 23.23 
3 9.97 7.74 10.81 9.50 9.23 9.73 8.78 9.26 8.83 9.40 

The three following percentage tables show the nnmber of 
words in the vocabularies of all of the ten books, the common vo- 
cabularies of these books, the number of new words in the content 
readers as compared with the method readers, the ratio of common 
words to the new words expressed in percents, and the percentage 
of words found in each of the books as compared with the vocab- 
ulary of the selected basic text. 

When children have completed their basic text, the question 
of supplementary reading material must be raised. The writer 
has found a wide divergence of opinion upon this subject, but so 
far has not been able to discover any authoritative conclusions as 
to what should constitute the basis of selection. Opinions as to the 
proper number of new words in a supplementary reader vary from 
those that advocate the greatest number of new words possible for 
a reader to those at the other extreme, who advocate the smallest 
number possible. It has also occurred to some to strike a happy 
medium between these two extreme positions. It seems possible 

TABLE IV 

A METHOD READER (WARD) COMPARED WITH THE SEVEN CONTENT READERS FOB THB 
PURPOSE OF SUGGESTING SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 





Ward 


Oyr 


Heatn 


Gordon 


B&B 


River- 
side 


New Ed. 


Elson 


Total number of 


















different words 


1900 


1198 


1248 


1387 


1535 


1457 


1658 


1910 


Number of words 


















common to all ten 


















readers 


419 


419 


419 


419 


419 


419 


419 


419 


Number of words 


















not found in Ward 




518 


589 


611 


657 


678 


934 


972 


Number of words 


















found in Ward 




680 


695 


776 


878 


779 


724 


928 
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that children cannot learn to read fluently if continually hampered 
by new word forms. It seems evident also that a reader with too 
small a number of new words would not be the most desirable as 
a supplementary text. 

TABLE v 

A SECOND METHOD SBADEB (ALDINE) COMPARED WITH THE SEVEN CONTENT BEADEBS FOE 
THE PTJBPOSE OF SUGGESTING SUPPLEMENTARY MATJEEIAL 





Aldine 


Cyr 


Heath 


Gordon 


Biver- 
side 


B&B 


New Ed. 


Elson 


Total number of 


















different words 


1694 


1198 


1248 


1387 


1457 


1535 


1685 


1910 


Number of -words 


















common to all ten 


















readers 


419 


419 


419 


419 


419 


419 


419 


419 


Number of -words 


















not found in Aldine 




521 


603 


631 


646 


677 


908 


996 


Number of -words 


















found in Aldine 




677 


681 


756 


811 


858 


750 


914 



TABLE YI 

A THD5D METHOD EEADEE (BEACON) COMPAEED WITH SEVEN CONTENT EEADEBS FOB THE 
PITEPOSE OF SUGGESTING SUPPLEMENTARY MATEBIAL 

Beacon Gyr Heath. Gordon Kiver- B&B New Ed. Elson 

side 

Total number of 

different words 1468 1198 1284 1378 1457 1535 1658 1910 
Number of words 

common to all 419 419 419 419 419 419 419 419 
Number of words 

not found in Beacon 543 571 692 749 782 986 1066 
Number of words 

found in Beacon 655 713 695 708 753 672 844 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. A critical analysis of the vocabularies of a series of readers 
seems to give a measure of tlxeir value. 

2. Such ail analysis will aid in selecting supplementary read- 
ers for use in connection with a given basic text. 

3. The readers present in the second grade quite different 
lists of words. Of the thousands of words in the ten readers, only 
419 are common to all ten, while when a 'method' reader and a 
'content' reader are compared, the number of words common to the 
two books is still relatively small, ranging only from 655 to 928 
words. 

4. Hundreds of the words used in each reader occur only once, 
twice or thrice in that reader, thus failing to develop drill on these 
words. 



CHAPTER V 

COMPOSITION STANDARDS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, ARRANGED TO SHOW THE MIN- 
IMAL PERFORMANCE ESSENTIAL 
IN GRADES TWO TO EIGHT 



JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 
Head of the Department of English, Chicago Normal College 



About two years ago the teachers of the Parker Practice School, 
which is one of the elementary schools connected with the Chicago 
Normal College, agreed to undertake to select compositions for each 
of the grades from the second to the eighth which should serve the 
purpose of standards of attainment for those grades. It was agreed 
that the type of compositions should be written narrative from ex- 
perience, this being the easiest, most popular, ^and most natural 
type of writing for children in the grades. If the work proved 
successful, it was hoped that other types might be standardized in 
like manner. 

Each child was permitted to select his own. subject. The pa- 
pers were written in school during a regular school period with no 
help from the teacher. 

Prom the papers written by each class the teacher in charge 
chose ten, classified as follows: two regarded as excellent, graded 
E; two good in thought and good in form graded G. <?.; two, good in 
thought and poor in form, graded @. P.; two, poor in thought and 
good in form, graded P. 6r.; and two, fair or passing, graded F. 
No marks were placed on the papers, however, by the room teacher. 

Committees for choosing the final standards were formed by 
grouping all of the teachers from three grades to select the standards 
for the middle grade of the three represented. For example, the 
standards for the fourth grade were selected by a committee com- 
posed of all the teachers of the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
The object of this was to secure a certain uniformity of judgment 

46 
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by planning so that a majority of the same persons should engage 
in the task of judging the work of two consecutive grades. 

When the committees came to consider the collection of papers 
that were marked excellent, the number of which from each grade 
varied from six to ten, it was found advisable to make another 
grouping not asked for in the original plan. This group was desig- 
nated srtiperior, and graded S. It comprised themes that showed 
something more in the handling of material than the average E 
paper. These superior compositions were included in the scale to 
show what will be done by exceptional pupils or by ordinary pupils 
in exceptional circumstances. It is a matter of regret that the 
committee did not see fit to include compositions representing the 
lower degrees of performance as well. It was not the intention, 
however, to produce a composition scale in the strict sense, but 
merely a collection of compositions which should serve the purpose 
of establishing standards of relative exactness for each of the 
grades. In actual use it was thought that compositions not so good 
as the passing compositions of the standards would simply be 
marked 'poor' without attempt to establish their actual merit. 

About thirty papers from each grade were marked by each 
member of the committee appointed to select the standard of that 
grade. These compositions with their marks were then turned over 
to a reviewing committee, composed of Elizabeth Blish, Clwirman, 
Mary Bonfield, Lillian GL Baldwin, Sadie Phillips, Emma B. Lowell, 
and May L. Edwards, who read the papers, considered the marks, 
and finally selected in conference one typical example to represent 
each mark. In this way a series of five or six compositions was 
chosen for each grade of the elementary school, beginning with the 
second, as will be seen by reference to the specimens which follow. 
The members of the reviewing committee felt that the fair, or just 
passing, papers were more satisfactory as standards than any of the 
others. The progress from grade to grade in the case of these papers 
seemed gradual. The superior and the excellent papers, however, 
presented a much wider range of excellence, which seemed to be due 
to unusual children, or possibly to unusual experiences of some chil- 
dren. It was fairly clear that some of the superior compositions 
were due to the extraordinary circumstances through which the 
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child had passed, rather than to any extraordinary ability on his 
part. So far as the standards have % been tested in classes of students 
considering the subject of teaching English, it appears that there is 
a fairly gradual progress from Grade II to Grade VI. Above this, 
however, those who have attempted to evaluate the standards have 
had difficulty. It is doubtful whether there is any clear progress 
above the sixth grade. If this should prove to be the case, it 
would be one additional argument for the reorganization of the 
English work of the seventh and eighth grades. 

It will be noted that the committee of teachers made no use 
of a composition scale such as that devised by Professors Hillegas 
and Thorndike, nor even of such mathematical compilations as were 
used in the case of the Harvard-Newton Scale. This would have 
been beside the point. "What was done by these teachers repre- 
sents the possibilities in the ordinary elementary school where the 
work is done by a group of teachers working without the aid of 
statistical experts. That very great value results from such at- 
tempt at standardizing, no one who has had contact with it can 
doubt. In contrast with the composition standards recently pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of the City of Detroit, these re- 
sults are doubtless relatively inaccurate, for in that, case the persons 
who graded the compositions had trained themselves by an exten- 
sive period of use of the Hillegas Scale. So far as the present writer 
has tested the abilities of ordinary teachers to grade compositions 
by means of the scale, his results accord with those of Kelley as 
announced in his ' l Teachers ' Marks. ' ' While the extreme variation 
of the grades given with the help of the scale is less than those given 
without it, the median variation is even greater. This signifies that 
in order to work out standards in the elementary school with the 
help of the scale, it would be necessary to train a committee as 
was done in the case of the Detroit investigation. 

One of the most interesting points in the work of the Parker 
teachers is their attempt to select compositions good in form and 
poor in thought and the reverse. It will be noted that in some cases 
it was not possible to find examples of these sorts. Such composi- 
tions do exist, however, and their presence suggests the futility of 
attempting to assign grades to school compositions without consid- 
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ering content and literary form as contrasted with conventional 
usages in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and grammar. It 
is probable that those who grade by means of the Hillegas Scale are 
led ultimately to ignore all such elements of composition as are 
not represented in that scale. This, to be sure, may result in a cer- 
tain superficial uniformity, but it is decidedly objectionable from 
the standpoint of class work. Of course, it is generally conceded 
that the use of such a scale should be in supervision and not in 
teaching. 

COMPOSITION STANDARDS BY G-EADES 

GRADE H 

s 

I went to Jackson Park yesterday. I picked up a whole lot of little shells. 
I found a shell that was shut and I opened it and there was nothing in it. 

E 

Yesterday I played paper dolls with my sister. We had lots of fan. Then we 
had lunch. After lunch we played paper dolls again. Then my big cousin 
came from college. We got her to make some dresses for our paper dolls. 
After she was done we played jacks 

a. P. 

Yesterday I played with a girl 

We went to get my jumping rope 

On the way up the steps we found a baby kitten 

He was hungry 

We gave Mm some milk 

Then we took him bake to the place where we found Trim 

Then I went in the house and my supper 

G G 

Yest I went to church. It was childrens Day. The boys and girls spoke and 
sang. I went up on the platform and sang a song. The children were happy 



(Missing) 



My father took me to the woods. I picked pretty flowers. 

GRADE m 

B 
The Bobins 

Last summer I was playing and I saw a nest. I went home and told my 
mother. Then my mother and I went down to where the robins nest was. 
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And we saw two robins go to the nest. One day we bought some food for them 
and the next day it was gone. One day we went to see them and they were 
gone. Then we waited a couple of days to see if they would come back and 
they didn't. So we took the nest home. 

E 

My Experience 

"When I was two or three years old I went with my mother and father 
on a fishing trip. When we got there we had to sleep on the ground with 
blankets. My dady cought a little fish and gave it to me but I was not big 
enough to hold it so 1 let it go. When we went home there was a hoot owl 
and I was af ried of it and hid under the covers. 

GP 

The Wreck 

When I was out at my grandmother 7 s she to my sister and I to go for the 
paper so we went up to the station and then we heard a loud wist but we did not 
what it ment so we went on after a while to trains bumped togather and many 
people were hurt with broken arms and legs. The Riverside station was broke 
a the side and we had to go away to to a little store by the river and my grand- 
mother asked us what kepd us so long and we told her what happen. The next 
morning the trains were running. I was surprize to see the trains running 

G G 

My Garden 

A half of Saturday I was making my garden. I took a shovel and dug 
the dart up. Then I too the rake and raked the dry grass away. Then I 
got som soda and put it in the garden. Do you want to know what I put in 
my garden? I have put into my garden, radishes, geraniums, panseys, tulips, 
lettuce, and beans. I hope they grow. If they do I will bring a bunch of 
flowers to school. 

PG 



On Easter 

On Easter I went to my friends house. We had Easter candy and we had 
some colored eggs. We had some eggs for supper. Then my sister and I 
went out to play. We had a good time on Easter. 

GRADE IV 

8 

An Incident of My Life 

Once when I was about two years old something happened to me. It 
was when I lived in East St Louis. We have a great many chickens at the 
time. My mother was out feeding them and I was on a box by the window 
watching. All of a sudden the box slipped and my nose landed on a nail. 
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That is how I got the sear on my nose. It looks something like a horse shoe 
and I have always had good luck after that. 



When I Was Operated On 

When I was going to the Englewood hospital my father came and took me 
there. Then a nurse came and took me out of the auto and took me to a 
little room then I had to wait about three hours for the doctor. The funny 
part was that I was not sick at all sick when I got to the hospital but they 
made me sick. The doctor came with four nurses to get me. He had a long bed 
on wheels and he put me on it. Then he brought me to the operating room. 
Then they layed me on a long bed. Everybody in the operating room had 
white on. Then a nurse brought a little can of ether and put me to sleep. 



(Missing) 

a a 

All From a Little Match 

One day when Llewelyn and I were up at his house Llewelyn lighted 
a match we were but babies and he threw it in the wastepaper basket. It 
was not much of a fire but it could have done a great deal of damage to the 
flat Llewelyn lived in. Llewelyn screamed as hard as he could and Esther 
came running in and she screamed to. Then Mrs Abbott came running in and 
threw some water on the fire. Then my grandmother came and took me home 
and I had a big spanking. 

PG 

My Experiences on the Farm 

During moving week I went down to Mattoon, Illinois, and stayed all 
week. On Thursday I went to the country and stayed until Saturday afternoon. 
I had a very nice time, too. Friday Thelma and I went out to the chicken 
farm and they have an old turkey gobbler of which I was afraid because he 
acted so proud that ha seared me badly. But I had a very nice time. 

F 

On the Farm. 

When I go to my grandpa's I feed the horses and the chickens. I like 
to feed the pids to. I liked to go to the hay field with the hayers. It is such fun 
to sit on the hay stack. 

GBADE V 
8 

Our Phonograph 

We have a phonograph in our home, near a window. I am very interested 
in it. Sometimes I devote as much as one half hour playing and listening 
to it. All of my friends and also my family enjoy this little phonograph. 
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One day while I was playing my favorite record, as I was taking it off 
it "broke. I was so sorry, I couldn't be cheered up until I had another of the 
same song. I went to several stores but I couldn't find the same kind. The 
week after that my father surprised me with the same song. We have many 
other records, but none as sweet as this. 

One morning when I woke up I found a new record. It was quite early in 
the morning. This was sweeter than any other record I had ever heard. I 
woke my mother up and said to her, "Isn't this record large? It is just beau- 
tiful. ' ' After I had finished playing it, she said ' 'You are getting to like that 
phonograph too much. ' ' 

Then she went away, leaving me much excited. I think a phonograph is 
is wonderful. It is just made out of medal and sounds so human. 

S 
A Horse Back Ride. 

One day I asked my father if I could go horse back riding, and he said, 
' i Yes, if you know how to drive the horse ' '. I said I knew and went to the 
barn. At first I saw no one to saddle the horse, but afterwards I saw one of the 
darkies called Archie. I said to him, "Archie!, will you saddle the horse for 
me", and he said, "Certainly I will." So he saddled the horse for me and 
put me on the horse. I had not gone far when I came to a place with lots of 
green grass. I thought the horse was hungry and I let him eat, but when I 
went to pull "bim away he would not let me. I pulled so hard that I lost the 
reins and had to get down although I did not how to get upon the horse again. 
I got the reins over the horse's head, and pulled him up by the fence. He 
would not stand still long enough for me to get on his back. After a while I 
got tired of standing there so I pulled him up again and gat him to eating. 
While he was eating I got on his back and rode on my way. I did not let him 
eat any more grass. 

OP 

A Boy Scout Hike 

Holigan, Bab, Edgar and I went on a boy scout hike. We were going to 
summit. When we got there it was twelve o'clock. We were all hungry, 
so we ^ decided to cook dinner. Bab said, "That he and Edgar would build 
a fire if we got some wood. After dinner we started out to see what we could 
find. We were but a little ways when Edgar saw a snake. We let the snake 
alone and went on. After while I saw a big mud turtle. He was about a 
foot wide. We took him and threw him in the water. It started to rain after 
we were out there for about four hours. When it stopped raining we ate sup- 
per. After supper we were sitting around our fire. Edgar started to running. 
We did not know what he was running after. Then we saw a little rabbit 
running in front of him. 

GG 

My Walk to Beverly Hills. 

Sunday my mother, my brother, my father and myself took a walk to 
Beverly Hills. My father said, "You and Daniel go walk along the sides 
and maybe you will find some violets. We walked along the side and found 
many violets. After we were between Beverly Hills and Ixmgwood my father 
saw a green house it looked something like a chicken coop. When we got there 
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we found it a place were a man lived. As we passed through the country 
we saw fields of violets. 

We came to country school house about as big as a school room. Every- 
thing was curious to us, but if they came to where we lived they would think 
the same. 

pa 

(Missing) 

P 
In the Country 

I went to the country and had a very nice time. It was raining when I 
got there and it was very muddy but I had my rubber boots along so I put 
them on and went to our cottage. I got my rain coat and went to the barn. 
I started to milk. Then I went to my uncle ; s and stayed over night till Sunday. 
Then we went back to our farm. 



(Missing) 



G&ADE VI 

8 

E 

An Incident on Horseback 



About two years ago this summer I was on a farm in New York State. 
It was near the village of Jay. The people we were staying with kept a board- 
ing house as well as the farm. 

They had six horses, two buggy horses and four truck horses. I rode 
horseback on the smallest buggy horse. One day when I was horseback riding 
the dog (which belonged to the lady with whom we were staying) began to 
snap and bark at the horse. This got him nervous so in order not to be thrown 
I steered "him around in a circle. The dog sat in the middle looking at us 
every minute but before long he got so dizzy that he could not get up. I 
thought we could get away before he recovered but I was entirely mistaken 
for when I pulled on the other rein the horse would not turn. We kept on 
in a circle until the hired man who happened to be in the yard came and took the 
dog away. I then stopped the horse. 

You may be sure I did not ride around the dogs again, 

GP 

Learning to Bide a Bycyele 

One day a girl friend of mine came over to my house. She brought her 
bycycle with her. I asked her if she would let me try to ride it, and she said, 
"Yes. 77 I got on the bycycle and she held it up. It was rather hard for me 
to reach the pedals, but I managed to do it. I wanted to try to ride alone. 
but she said I might fall off. Just the same I would try to ride alone. 
I tryed to go alone but I could not. I would have fallen off if she had not 
been right along side of me. I rode along with her for a while, but I wanted 
to try to ride alone again because I wanted to show another girl friend of 
mine that I could ride a bycycle. Just as she let go of the bycycle I fell over 
onto the curbing and knocked one of my loose teeth out that I was glad to get 
rid of. I had a nice time but I will never try to ride a byeycle alone again. 
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00 

A Boat Trip 

Last summer I went to Milwaukee on a steanship. We left down town at 
about nine o 'clock A. M. We had a very good time on the boat. At noon time 
it was fun throwing crusts of bread into the water and watch the birds get 
it. We got in Milwaukee at two or three o 'clock P. M. We hired a taxi and 
saw some of Milwaukee. In about an hour the ship was ready to sail back. 
When it was dark it was fun sitting on deck. We pretend when ships came 
behind us that they were pirate ships and we were trying to escape. We 
landed at about nine o 'clock P. M. When we got home I was so tired I slept 
till about non the next -day. 

PG 

What I Did Between Friday and Monday 

Friday night I went to the, Harvard Photoplay House, to see, " Little 
Mary Sunshine". It was very good. 

Saturday I read and played with some girls. The name of the book I 
read was, "Rebecca Mary". In the evening I went out with my father and 
Mother. 

Sunday I read some more and went away in the evening. When I first 
started out Sunday it began raining so I had to wait until it stopped. 

Monday I went to school as usual. That afternoon I played out doors 
with some, girls. In the evening I did my studying and then went to bed. 

F 

Setting the Backkitchen Afire 

When. I was a little boy I liked to play with fire, so one day I thought 
I would burn the papers, that were in the basket. It happened that the basket 
was full, so I went into the kitchen and got some matches. I did not bother 
to take the papers out into the alley, but set them afire right where they were. 
After I had them ablazing high. I went upstairs and told my mother that 
blachey set the papers afire. Blachey was our little eat, but my mother was 
glad I told her. She called up the fire department. They got to our house 
about an hour later, and by that time a boy had the fire out with our garden 
hose. 

CffiADE VH 

8 

A Dissapointing Hike 

Saturday I had a very funny but dissapointing thing happen to me. 
There were three girls and three boys altogether and we started out about 
noon with our lunches for some woods near Morgan Park. When we were 
about half way there it began to rain but we trudged on thinking that it 
would stop pretty soon. But oh no! It kept right on raining harder and 
harder every minute. I felt as if my shoes were half full of water and my 
sweater was dripping wet. My hat had red poppies around it and red water 
kept continually dripping off the brim of my hat. My shoes were covered with 
black mud and my hands were wet and cold. Finally we got into the woods 
which were not very thick and which didn't shelter us much. One of the 
boys built a fire, out of some dry wood that he chopped out of the inside of a 
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log, so that we could get dry and warm and eat our lunch. The fire was very 
small but it was better than nothing so we took our lunches out and began to 
eat. We were all a droll looking sight. I couldn't see myself but I imagine 
I looked even funnier than they did, standing there beside the tiny fire eat- 
ing very fast to keep my food from getting wet and red water dripping on 
the ground and down my neck from my hat. Finally after vainly trying to get 
dry we started home. Later, when I was sitting next to the warm stove with 
a cup of hot tea inside me I breathed a sigh of relief and thought "Home, 
Sweet Home." 

E 

My First Ride on the Street Car Alone 

My most interesting experience was my first ride on the street car alone. 
I was nine years old and I was going to see one of my girl friends who lived 
on sixty-fifth and Kimbark Avenue. I was going to take my doll with me 
and I had a great deal of trouble getting it dressed just so. It was at the time 
when they had open cars in the summer. I could find no place to sit but up 
in front with the moterman. When the conductor came up to collect my fare 
he said, " Well, who is this?" I did not answer him at first until he asked me 
what my name was. Then he saw my doll and said, "Oh! you have a baby 
with you. Well I guess I will have to charge you extra for it." I was be- 
ginning to get frightened at that but to change the subject I told him to let 
me off at Kimbark Avenue. The moterman turned around and said, "I will 
take care of her, but you had better go and finish collecting your fares. ' 7 After 
the conductor was gone the moterman started to talk to me in spite of the sign 
above his head which said, l i Motermen must not talk to passengers. ' * He 
asked me where I was going and if my doll was ever sick. Every once in a 
while he turned around and said, ' ' I think I hear your doll crying. ' ? 

I was glad when we came to Kimbark Avenue because I did not like to 
have everybody asking me questions. When the conductor lifted me off the 
car I found my friend waiting for me. When I told her what had happened 
in the car she laughed and I could not imagine why. 

GP 

A Thrilling Experience on Lake Michigan 

It was a windy and stormy day in October. My Sister Mother and I 
were up in Manistee Mich. We had been there all summer and were now 
anxious to come home. We telephoned the lighthouse to see if the water was 
rough. We found out that it was very rough and foggy. We were all very 
anxious to go home and so we telephoned the lighthouse once more. The 
water was not quite so rough this time and so we thought we would go anyway. 
We set sail that evening at about 6. o'clock. As soon as we reached the lake 
the ship rolled and tossed like a cradle. The wind blew like a cyclone wind. 
We finally decided to go to bed. The captain came along and offered to help 
us to our state room. My mother was leang on the wall outside of the state 
room when the ship gave a sudden lurch and the door slammed shut on her 
thumb. When the captain brought her in she had fainted. A matron came 
with some ice, but it did not do much good because her thumb was broken. 
Oh! how sick we were could not be explained. I hope never to have an ex- 
perience like that again altho it might have been worse. The captain said 
all the dishes were broken and that the second deck dipped water. 
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GG 

What Disobedience Did 

It was in spring vacation and there was a building being put up at the 
corner of Sixty Seventh and Parnell Avenue. Every evening after the men 
went home some of my friends and I played tag on the elevator. My mother 
told me not to play there for I would get hurt. The evening after my mother 
told me not to play on the building the boys begged me to come and play. 
After a while I said I would knowing all the time that I was disobeying. 
I was up on the third floor " which was the roof running as fast as I 
could to get to the elevator and slide down the rope. "When I got to the ele- 
vator I jumped for the rope but missed. I went down, down, down and I 
didn't think I was ever going to land when I stopped with a jerk. A little 
while later I was surrounded with boys and was being brought home on my 
two brother's shoulders. When I got home my mother was so mad that I 
got a licking besides a gash in my leg from the fall. I think I had a good 
lesson for disobeying orders. 

PQ 

A Disappointment 

The most disappointing experience that I can remember, is when I went 
to Ravina Park and sat on the pier all afternoon with a line and never caught 
any fish. 

We started for Ravina Park at ten o'clock and got there about twelve 
o'clock. As soon as we got into the park my sister said, "0 let's have some- 
thing to eat. ' ' 

I said, ' ' I second the motion ' '. But mother wanted to stay in the park 
for a little while, so we stayed in the park until half past twelve. When it 
was half past twelve, brother said, "Ah, the stroke of half past twelve." 

We picked up our lunch and the wraps we carried and started for the 
beach. The beach was about a mile from the park so we had a long walk. 

When we got to the beach we built a fire and made some coffee. After 
dinner mama, Evelyn, and Papa and Myrtle went to the concert. 

Brother got the lines ready and put the bait on them. He gave me a line 
and said, "Sit still now or you'll scare the fish." I was perfectly disgusted 
to think that brother didn't think that I knew enough to sit still when I was 
fishing. 

I sat and sat, but nothing bit at the bait. Finally I got tired and told 
brother I was going down to get a cookie. Brother held my line for me until 
I got back, but then I had to take it again. 

It was three o'clock before the folks got back and I hadn't caught a 
fish. 

F 

Catching Turtles 

Last summer another boy and I went to catch turtles. We rowed to a 
place where there was some. Pretty soon we saw some on a log. I rowed the 
boat slowly up to where they were sitting, then I gave a lunge forward and 
pushed the oars with all my might. At the same time oft jumped the turtles 
into the water. They swam under the weeds, and sea-grass, I grabed the oar 
and fished three of them out and almost tiped the boat over becides. We got 
them all right and put them in the boat. Two of them were snapping turtles 
and one was not. The latter had a shell and all colors. We took them back to 
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the cottage and played with them for a while, and then we put them in the 
lake. 

GRADE VIII 

s 

A Daring Leap 

While down town, walking up State Street a short time ago with Mother, 
I saw a man narrowly escape death. We had just reached the north side of a 
crossing where the traffic was controlled by a policeman, when I happened to 
look up the street. Tor a wonder, it was fairly clear of automobiles and other 
traffic. Suddenly, I was attracted by a red and yellow racer, coming toward 
me at a fast clip. 

When the racer was about a block away, a loud report came from it. 
Also, a cloud of smoke which completely enveloped the striped automobile. 
Out of the smoke shot the speeder, coming on at a dangerous rate. The 
thing came nearer and nearer to the crossing. Would it reach there before 
the whistle blew? As the policeman was busy, he had not seen the fast 
approaching speed-demon. Then the whistle blew and directly into the path 
of the racer, lumbered a big, heavy, auto truck. The ear was no only a hun- 
dred feet away and the driver, a young man, was fumbling with the steering 
gear. The glimpse I had of his grim face snowed no signs of fear, although 
it was a chalky white. Quickly, the driver slid from his seat to the running 
board poised himself for a second and then jumped. 

Not a second too soon, for the nest instant the ear crashed into the big 
truck. Bang! went the gasoline tank, and when the smoke cleared, the racing 
automobile was scraps and the truck badly damaged. The man had luckily 
fallen into a clear space but did not move. Evidently, he was badly hurt. Up 
came the policeman in charge of the street and carried him, to the sidewalk. 

A man in a store nearby had telephoned for the ambulance, so in about 
five minutes, the injured man was on his way to the hospital. Mother and 
I then went on. 

The only way that I can account for the accident is that he had broken 
both his brakes and steering wheel at the time of the car being surrounded 
by smoke. Really, I do not care to see such a thing again. 



Breaking a Door Glass 

Young as I was, I was very fond of marbles, especially those brown, hard 
ones that were six for a cent. I was always using them when I should have 
them put away. It was one Sunday, when I was told to put them away, that I 
disobeyed, and took them with me to a friend's house. 

It was great sport, throwing my marbles against the stone stairs and 
catching them as they bounced back to me. But my fun was soon spoiled by a 
marble which went too high and broke the large, engraved, plate glass door that 
led from, the porch into the house. My mother was summoned and I was told, 
in fact I knew very well, what would happen when I got home. As I was very 
small, I threw the marble into a sewre thinking that would help matters but it 
did not. This combination of pleasure and misfortune cost my father thirteen 
dollars and a half. 

GP 
A Night in the Swamp 

One day, my chum and I did not have anything to do so we decided to 
go out on the swamps which were about a mile from my house with our twenty 
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two's and look for muskrats and other small game. We started about half 
past twelve of one o'clock in the afternoon. My ehum had his Irish setter with 
him and we anticipated a goodtime. As the afternoon advanced we got farther 
and farther into the swamp and we had not yet raised any game exccept one 
muskrat which we both fired at and both missed. About six oclock we were 
ten miles from home and night was coming on fast. 

We quickly turned around and started on the run for home. We had 
gone about a half mile when we suddenly missed my chum's dog. We called 
and called but he did not come. My chum said, "I think he must have been 
caught in a muskrat trap. We had better go back and look for him." So we 
turned around and went back. We searched for over an hour before he was 
found. It was just as we had thought. The he was with both hind feet in a 
trap and it must have hurt him because he was whimpering. When he was 
released he could hardly walk. We again started and had to go very 
slowly on account of the dog. It was eight ocloek and we were still seven or 
eight miles from home. We walked on and after what seemed ages we came 
to the toll gate, which was a lift bridge over a small river. But to our dismay 
the bridge was up for the night and there was no light in the keepers hut. We 
yelled and threw stones but it seemed that the toll keeper had gone to town. 
We looked f or a boat but they were all on the other side of the river where all 
the people lived. At eleven oclock the man who tended the bridge came home 
and we got across. We did not have any toll money and as he felt sorry 
for us he let us across free. We ran like everything and were soon home. It 
was twelve ocloek when we got home but nobody was home. They were all out 
looking for us. At two oclock they came home. They thought we had gone 
on to the next town until the man at the bridge told them he had seen us going 
towards home. They were so glad to see us they forgot to scold and we got of 
free. But we decided or rather our parents decided the next that we would 
never go into the swamp without a grown up person with us. 



A Snake Hunt 

Two years ago in the southern part of Illinois, my cousin and I went 
snake hunting. He had a golf -stick and a knife and I had a small pistol. 
With this equipment we started to a large pond on my Uncle 's farm. Into this 
pond flowed a small creek, so we followed it for at least an hour and had nob 
seen a snake. I wanted to go back home but he wanted to go on a while longer 
so I went with him. 

We walked and watched for snakes until we saw one which we killed. 
Then we happened to take notice of our whereabouts and we decided to start 
home for it was getting % dark. 

So we started home on the run, but it soon became so dark we could not 
see tike creek any longer, we had to wade in the water to know where we were 
going. It took us about an hour and a half to get home where we ate a big 
supper and then we told our story and which made everyone laugh and teate 
us about not knowing enough to come home when it started to get dark. That 
experience made us not want another snake hunt. 

pa 

Locked Out for the Evening 

One afternoon as I was playing with a friend of mine in the house, we 
decided to' go outside and play. When I came from school I had my coat on 
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and the key in my pocket, but as it was warmer now than it had been I put on 
my sweater. 

* ( Come on, ' ' I said to my friend. At this we both ran thoughtlessly out 
of the door and just as it closed I exclaimed "What will we do? I left the 
key in my coat pocket. It is mother's key and papa will not get home until 
half past nine. ' } 

"Well you're a great one. But accidents will happen. 7 ' 

We went to the back door to see if any window might be open or any 
possible way of getting into the house could be found. But alas! All the 
windows were down. 

"Mother is coming on the elevated so 111 go and tell her the sad news," 
I said. 

"Goodbye then I hope everything turns out all right," was my friends 
parting reply. 

" I do too, ' > I answered. 

Then just as I left her it began to rain, and it came faster and faster 
until it was really storming. At the station I waited and waited and at last 
my aunt appeared, but not my mother. 

'Where is mother?" I questioned. 

' She went home early because she had a bad head-ache. Why are you 
here? ' 

* O ! We 're locked out and mother has a head-ache, ' ' I exclaimed. 

* I knew this would happen sometime when you had the key, but come on 
over home with me and your mother can lie down, ' ' my aunt said. 

* ' That surely is a relief, ' ' I said with a sigh of relief. 

Of course this wasn't a nice situation but it was better than being in the 
rain until nine thirty, for we went to our house and found mother on the steps 
and then went to my aunt's for the evening. 



A Lesson That I Learned When I Was Small 

I had gotten my experience by handling a razor without permission. My 
father generally puts his razor away every time he uses it, but that day he left 
it on the window sill. I took it out of the case and examined it. After turning 
the blade around several times, it cut through the skin of my finger, quite deep. 
The blood started to circulate very rapidly. I certainly knew enough to leave 
razors alone after that. 



CHAPTER VI 

A SUMMARY OF TEN RECENT INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF ENGLISH 



Prepared under the direction of James Fleming Hosie, Chicago Normal College. 



Breed, Frederick S. and Frostic, S. W., Measuring English -composition in the 
sixth grade. Elementary School Journal, 17: January, 1917, 3'07. 
Four hundred eighty-one samples of English composition on the same 
subject were written under relatively similar conditions. Three competent 
judges graded these compositions independently into ten groups. The samples 
were then arranged in such manner that the poorest specimens were placed in 
Group one, the next to the poorest in Group two, and so on to the best group, 
which was marked ten. The reports of the three judges were then tabulated 
and a set of seventy samples chosen for further investigation. The scale was 
constructed by selecting from the seventy samples in a manner similar to that 
employed by Professors Thomdike and Hillegas. 

Courtis, S. A. and Beverley, Clara, English Composition. Detroit: Board of 

Education. Pp. 158. 

A volume of compositions illustrating the written work of the children 
in the Detroit elementary schools. The compositions were evaluated with the 
help of the Hillegas Scale by a committee specially trained for the purpose. 
This committee was made up of the supervisor of English in the grades, Misa 
Clara Beverley, and the supervisor of educational research, Mr. S. A. Courtis, 
together with Mr. Courtis ' assistants. Among the other material in the volume 
is a scale evaluated in the terms of the Hillegas Scale and also in terms of the 
teacher's mark for the grade. Set " J" of the Thorndike collection of English 
compositions for practice is reproduced entire, together with the values in terms 
of the Hillegas Scale. The supply of the pamphlet is limited. Those interested 
should correspond with Miss Clara Beverley, Office of the Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Diebel, Amelia and Sears, Isabel, A study of the common mistakes in pupils' 
written English. Elementary School Journal, 18 : November, 1917, 172. 
This study should be compared with a similar one made upon the oral 
English of exactly the same number of pupils in the same grades of the same 
schools in Cincinnati, and reported in the Elementary School Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1916. The authors state that "the main question in the teaching of 
written English, as revealed in the papers examined, is not so much one of the 
use of language as of punctuation, composition form, and carelessness these 
three items supply 66 percent of all the mistakes made, ' J 

Haggerty, M. E., Measurement and diagnosis as aids to supervision. School 

and Society, 6: September 8, 1917, 271. 

This study represents an attempt to follow the progress of certain ele- 
mentary pupils by means of the Hillegas and Harvard-Newton composition 
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scales. Approximately 300 children, eight principals, and as many teachers 
were concerned in the investigation. No definite conclusions are drawn, except 
that more accurate scientific methods are needed in supervision than we have 
been employing. 

Johnson, Roy Ivan, The persistency of error in English composition. School 

Review, 25: October, 1917, 553. 

This reports an investigation carried on in the Junior College of Kansas 
City. It is listed in the present connection because of the fact that it is an 
aftermath of the work carried on by Professor Charters and reported at length 
in the Sixteenth Yearbook, Part I. Mr. Johnson draws the conclusions that it 
is necessary to take into account both persistency and prevalence in determining 
the order of needed increase of emphasis in the teaching of correctness. This, 
he thinks, may be done by making a ranking of the sums of the ranks of each 
class of error in persistency and prevalence. He believes that there is very 
much greater need than is realized of drill in the mechanics of writing to 
bring about habitual accuracy. The decrease in ungrammatieal sentence struc- 
ture, mistakes in the ease of pronouns, and misspelling is highly gratifying. 
There is also marked increase in ability shown by the college freshmen in the 
handling of "the more difficult forms of discourse description and exposi- 
tion. ' ; This increase of ability may be dependent somewhat upon the natural 
increase in maturity of thought power. 

Mahoney, John J., Standards in English A Course of Study in Oral and Writ- 
ten English. School Efficiency Monographs. Yonkers-on-Hudson : 
World Book Co., 1917. Pp. 198. $ .90. 

This monograph is of the same character as Sheridan's Speaking and 
Writing English. Indeed, the two men worked together for three years in the 
development of a set of standards and then published their material separately. 
Of course the illustrative compositions,, as well as the text, are widely different 
in detail. The two together constitute the most considerable contribution yet 
made to the problem of definite organization of oral and written composition 
work in the elementary school. Specific standards of attainment are set up for 
each grade and very helpful suggestions are made for reaching these attain- 
ments. No objective measurement, however, was used in determining the val- 
ues of the illustrative compositions. It will probably appear, when they are 
tested, that there is considerable unevenness in the steps from grade to ^grade. 
Both volumes should be in the hands of all supervisors of English and, if pos- 
sible, in the hands of all teachers of the subject as well. 

Eandolph, Edgar D., Conventional aversions versus fundamental errors in 
spoken English, Pedagogical Seminary, 24: September, 1917, 218. 
This investigation, carried on in the Speyer School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was previously reported by Professor Charters in the 
Sixteenth Yearbook, Part I. The article is listed here for the convenience^ of 
those who wish to examine the material at length. It is especially interesting 
because of the number of examples quoted with comments. What is needed is 
to collect a large body of actual work of children in order that sound conclusions 
may be drawn. 

Sheridan, Bernard M., Speaking and Writing English. Chicago: Benjamin. 

H. Sanborn & Co. 1917. Pp. 162. 

' ' A course of study for the eight grades of the elementary school, with 
practical suggestions for teaching composition and a full set of composition 
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standards. ' ' TMs is a revision of the pamphlet with the same title which was 
published by the Board of Education of Lawrence, Massachusetts, in October, 
1915. ' ' Several new chapters have been added to Part I in the present edition. 
These, for the most part, are taken from the author's Suggestions for the Im- 
provement of Written Composition, published privately in January, 1917. Care- 
ful revision of other parts of the work has been made wherever the results of a 
thorough trial of the plan in Lawrence have seemed to justify it The num- 
ber of illustrative compositions has been considerably increased." (See 
Mahoney.) 

Thorndike, Edward L., Tests of esthetic appreciation, Journal of Educational 

Psychology, 10: November, 1916, 509. 

TMs article includes judgments of geometrical forms and judgments of 
verse. The essential feature in the latter consists in the appreciation of the 
quality of a line of poetry written to complete a couplet, the first line being 
given. In each case a line of poetry is completed in six different ways and 
the judges are asked to decide which is the best. The judgments are arranged 
so as to show the presumably correct order for each set of lines of poetry and 
the quality of some extra lines. 

Erabue, M. E., Supplementing the Hillegas Scale, Teachers College Eecord, 18 : 

January, 1917, 51. 

TMs scale is made up in part of compositions written in the course of a 
survey of the schools of Nassau County, Long Island, by the Department of 
Educational Administration of Teachers CoUege in 1916. The upper end of the 
scale, however, is taken from the Hillegas Scale. The method of derivation is 
essentially that worked out by Professor Thorndike and Professor Hillegas, 
with variations wMch cannot be described in a brief review. Undoubtedly the 
scale represents a step forward in the refinement of the tool. Perhaps its most 
striking feature is a composition graded approximately at zero wMch was 
actually written by a school boy. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CONTENT OF THE COUESE OF STUDY IN CIVICS 



B. B. BASSETT 
State University of Iowa 



AIM 

In the following pages the writer will endeavor to set forth 
in a summary way the aim and method of an attempt to discover 
what should be the content of the course of study in civics, and the 
main results obtained. 

The investigation was undertaken with the conviction that 
the function of civic instruction is to prepare the pupil for citizen- 
ship in a democracy ; that such instruction implies preparation for 
the intelligent exercise of the elective franchise to the purpose that 
the voter will not be "satisfied with merely going through the mo- 
tions of government" but that "when he goes to the polls on elec- 
tion day, he will feel the thrill of executing an actual judgment;" 1 
that this result is to be obtained in part by the cultivation of civic 
judgment 2 through the exercise of the mind upon concrete problems 
that confront the American electorate. The aim, therefore, of this 
investigation is to determine what are the most significant and most 
persistent problems of the American people which seek solution 
through the machinery of government. 

DATA 

The specialist in any line of work is most conversant with prob- 
lems peculiar to his own field of endeavor. For this reason, in seek- 
ing to ascertain what problems are of most value for educational 
purposes, the writer has consulted the specialist in politics, viz., 
the professional politician. 



1 Woodrow Wilson The New Freedom, p. 256 
'Arthur Dunn. Community and the Citizen, p. 
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In political platforms, state and national, have been preserved 
for us dining a period of three quarters of a century, tlie carefully 
formulated opinions of these politicians (and shall I say statesmen?) 
as to what our problems are. 

Walter E. Weyl says: "A platform does not show what the 
politician wants; but does show what that astute person believes 
that the people want. The superlative value of the platform as 
evidence is due to the fact that it is always addressed to a potential 
majority. " 

DIVISIONS OF THE STUDY 

The writer has divided this study into the following parts: 
(1) an analysis of the national platforms of all the political parties 
since the first National Convention in the year 1832; (2) an anal- 
ysis of the state platforms in non-presidential years from 1889 to 
the present time so far as they deal with national issues; (3) an 
analysis of all state platforms of the major parties in one year 
(1910) ; (4) an analysis of the platforms of the major parties in 
certain selected states, viz., California, Indiana and New York, 
since 1850; (5) an analysis of all platforms of the parties in Iowa 
since 1889, and (6) an analysis of the platforms of one Southern 
State. 

The States of California, Indiana, and New York, were selected 
because they are or have been in national elections 'pivotal 7 states, 
in which, therefore, because the balance of power was uncertain, 
political interest was acute. 

Iowa represents a conservative republican state which has had 
but one Democratic governor (Governor Boies) and has but once 
gone Democratic on the presidential ticket (1912). A state from 
the ' solid South' would, of course, represent the conservative Demo- 
cratic tendencies. 

METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

The units of measurement used were as follows: (1) The 
linear inch. This unit is entirely impartial and is justified upon the 
assumption that, given a sufficiently long period of time, the topics 
most discussed are most important. (2) Frequency of mention, 
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i. e., the number of platforms in which a given topic occurs. (3) 
Single platform proposal, i. e., the number of distinct proposals 
falling under each topic. These units will be illustrated by sample 
tables. 

Classification of Topics. It is evident that for purposes of 
comparison and evaluation the number of major topics in our clas- 
sification must be reasonably limited. It is equally clear that polit- 
ical proposals do fall into certain general classes; e. g., tariff, in- 
come tax, inheritance tax, poll tax, all come under 'taxation, 7 while 
taxation, national budget, national debt, etc., fall equally well under 
' public finance. 7 

By trial, it was found that all political problems could be 
classified in the following twenty-six groups : 

1. Commerce, Foreign 14. Monetary System 

2. Corporations, Interstate 15. Moral Keform 

3. Constitution 16. Natural Besources 

4. Defence, National 17. Office, Public 

5. Education 18. Parties, Political 

6. Finance, Public 19. Pensions 

7. Foreign Kelations 20. Personal Eights 

8. Health 21. Postal Service 

9. Immigration 22. State Eights 

10. Industry 23. Suffrage 

11. Justice 24. Territories (and Dependencies) 

12. Labor 25. Works, Public 

13. Legislation 26. Miscellaneous 

The item 'Miscellaneous' includes only unimportant state- 
ments, such as preambles, conclusions, instructions to delegates, 
endorsements, principles, etc. 

In order that the further subdivisions of our groups may be 
better understood the following samples of the detailed classifica- 
tion of a few of the most important topics are inserted : 

6. Finance, Public (b) Income 

A. Eevenue Eeceipts Individual 

a. Taxation Corporate 

(1) Indirect b. Credit 

(a) Tariff Bond Issues 

(b) Excises e. Proceeds of sale of Public 

(c) Inheritance Tax Land 

(d) Emergency Taxes d. Proceeds of Government Bus- 

(2) Direct mess 

(a) Property B. Management 

Eeal a- National Bank 

Personal "b. Treasury Department 
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C. Appropriations B. Appointive (Patronage) 

a. Budget C. Competitive (Civil Service Re- 

b. Economy form, Merit System) 

D. Debt, Public B. Qualifications 

a. Repudiation E. Tenure 

b. Method of Payment F. Emoluments 
2. Corporations, Interstate G-. Efficiency 

A. Transportation 15. Moral Eeform 

a. Steamship A. Slavery Negro 

b. Bailroads B. Liquor Traffic 

B. Communication C. Marital Relations 

a. Telegraph a. Marriage 

b. Telephone b. Divorce 

C. Industrial (Trusts) e. Polygamy 
17. Office, Public d. Social Evil 

A. Elective e. White Slave Traffic 

a. Registration D. Penal Reform 

b. Ballot a. Prisons 

c. Corrupt Practices b. Capital Punishment 

(1) Bribery E. Charity 

(2) Fraud F. Sabbath 

Gr. Gambling 

The application of this method of classification to national 
platforms is shown in Table I, which reads (taking corporations as 
a sample) as follows: * Corporations' ranked third in the total 
number of linear inches 370 during the year 1900, Some men- 
tion was made of this topic in six of the seven platforms. Of the to- 
tal amount, the Democratic party devoted 142 linear inches (102+ 
22+18) of a total of 861 : the Kepublican party 30 linear inches 
of a total of 895; the Prohibition, none: the People's party, 81 
linear inches of a total of 546; the Socialist Labor, 24 linear 
inches of a total of 176 ; the Middle of the Road party, 26 linear 
inches of a total of 146 ; and the Silver Republican party, 67 linear 
inches of a total of 621. All other topics may be read in the same 
manner. 

Table II illustrates the same method of classification applied 
to state platf oims and is interpreted in the same way. 

Table III illustrates the application of the 'single platform pro- 
posal' as a unit of measurement. The table shows that there were 
twenty-two Democratic, and nineteen Republican proposals, or a 
total of forty-one proposals, with reference to corporations gener- 
ally ; of this number, there were four Democratic and two Republi- 
can proposals to abolish trusts, a total of six ; of this number two 
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Democratic platforms favored "effective anti-trust laws," one com- 
mended the State's anti-trust law, and one urged the "abolition of 
the Smelter Trust," etc. The grand total shows that there were 
561 platform proposals made with reference to corporations. 



TABLE I 

MNKAB INCHES GIVEN TO VABIOTTS ITEMS IN THE NATIONAL PLATFOBMS 1900 



Topics: 



Commerce 42 1 

Shipping Subsidy Bill 17 

Merchant Marine 28 

Reciprocity 10 

Growth of Export Trade 24 

Corporations 

Trusts 102 30 

Republican Insincerity in Trust 

Legislation 22 

Corporate Interference in 

Government 18 

Government Ownership 

Defence , 48 

Militarism 32 

National Guard 32 

Education 

Finance . 

Dingley Tariff Law 11 

Republican Extravagance .... 9 

War Taxes 9 29 

Protection Policy Fruits ... 45 

Income Tax 

Foreign Relations 

Monroe Doctrine 48 5 

Hay-Pauncefoote Treaty 8 

Alliance With England 33 

Sympathy With Boers 26 

Protection of Citizens 8 

Samoan Islands 25 

Hague Conference ...,.... 5 

South African War ..*....... 32 

Immigration 8 

Chinese Exclusion Law 8 

Mongolian and Malayan 

Asiatic . . . .* 

Labor 

Department of Labor 23 

Injunction Black List .... 

Arbitration 9 

Industrial Education ....... 3 

Child Labor 3 

Convict Labor 3 

Labor Insurance 

Mining Trouble in Idaho 

Evils of Industrial System.... 

Legislation 

Direct , . 3 

Initiative and Referendum. . . . 

Monetary System 

Free Silver 28 39 

Currency Bill . . . , 53 

Monetary Legislation 41 

Gold Standard Act 

Refunding in Gold Bonds 

Payment of Bonds in Gold . 



35 



46 
31 



24 



15 



11 



17 



26 



121 



370 



143 



137 



264 



17 
8 



49 



168 



14 



32 



79 



20 



10 
23 



45 
479 



14 



15 
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TABLE I (Concluded) 



Topics : 


5 


1 


1 

P-i 


"E* 
o 

& 


3 

02 



* 


g 


1 


r 

& 


1 


Bank Circulation ... 








6 














Authorized Bond. Issue . . . . 








20 






















31 






























261 


i 


5 








91 






















170 
















Natural Resources 
















86 


3 


12 


Land Monopoly Homesteads . 
Land Monopoly Alien Owner- 
ship Reclamation 








27 




23 


38 


73 


5 


13 


Popular Election of Senators. 
Civil Service 


7 


25 




7 






11 
16 








Direct Vote Pres., V. Pres., 












7 












19 


28 




19 






23 


89 


4 


11 


















6 


1 


ia 






6 


































43 


2 


16 






19 


















Disfranchisement .... 








24 






























504 


4 


1 




57 












63 










85 






39 






25 








Taxation of Porto Rico . 


42 






28 






15 








Pledge to Cuba . . . 


31 


8 










5 








Statehood, N. Mex., Ariz., Okla. 
Home Rule for Territories. . . . 
Annexation of Hawaii 
Foreign Possessions . 


12 
8 


7 

4 
61 




7 






7 








Works 
















106 


3 


1(X 




17 


7 










7 








Reclamation of Arid Lands . . . 


9 


18 
14 










84 

34 








Miscellaneous . ... 
















1044 








30 


53 


27 


22 




24 


76 








Party Record . . . 




146 


















Democratic Menace ..... 




41 


















Appreciation of "Women. 




18 


















Conclusion 


28 


10 


23 








9 














165 
















Arraignment of Administration 






153 
121 
















Principles . . .. ...... 


25 








48 












Appeal to Labor 










25 












Totals 


861 


895 


750 


546 


176 


146 


621 


3995 







The abbreviations used above for parties are as follows: Democratic 
(Dem),* Bepublican (Eep) ; Prohibition (Proh) ; People's (Peopl) ; Socialist 
Labor (S-Lab) ; Middle-of-the-Boad (M-B) ; Silver Republican (S-E). 
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TABLE II 

LINEAR INCHES GIVEN TO VARIOUS ITEMS IN IOWA STATE PLATFORMS, 1914 



Topics : 


I 


I 


to 

1 






02 


1 


I 


a 
a 














6 


1 


15 




6 






















2 






79 


4 


6 




10 
















Government Ownership, Telegraph, and 


12 
















Carrier's Liability to Shipper Restora- 


20 
















Power of Cities to Own 'Public Service 
Utilities . ....... 










4 








Sherman Law Amendment ........... 




7 


















9 














Stock Issues Inter-State Corporations . . . 




15 
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8 


7 


Faith in Public Schools . . . 




8 














Teachers' Pensions ................ 


20 


















25 
















Necessities of Life for Indigent School 
Children . . 










9 








Free Text-Books Printed by State 










3 








Free Feeding of School Children 










4 




















251 


4 


1 


Democratic Tariff 




58 














^Minimum Taxation . . . . . . 




16 














.Assessment Law . 




21 


















16 














Divorce of Countries from Taxation "by 
State . . 




4 


















5 














Tariff Duties Based on Difference in the 
Cost of Production 




23 














Denunciation of Democratic Schedule. . . . 
Democratic Tariff 


21 


11 














Democratic Income Tax . ......... 


4 
















Distribution of National Treasury Funds 


12 
















Republican Extravagance ........ 


14 






















15 












Corporation. T<ix Stflt6 Arnsndrncnt . 






15 












National Tariff Plank 1912 






2 




















10 










Taxation of Wealth 








4 






















54 


3 


9 


Foreign Policy ..... ........... 


16 


19 
















9 






















10 
























14 


2 


14 


Laws to Make Farm Life Attractive 


6 
















Encouragement to Legitimate Business... 


8 










15 


1 


13 


Administration of Justice Free and 
Speedy . ........... 










2 


















6 








Courts Power to Declare Legislation 










7 




















183 


5 


2 




10 


7 
















12 


8 














"Workmen's Compensation . 


14 
















Wages Time of Payment . .i----- 


8 


















6 
















Child Labor 


13 


11 






5 








Unions Right to Organize ... . . 


7 
















Bureau of Employment in Department of 


13 
















Products of State Institutions for State 
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TABLE II (.Continued) 



Topics : 


I 


I 


s 

OH 


I 1 


i 


a 
1 







4d 
fl 










7 




















6 




















10 








Of f T 










4 


















8 


















10 








Labor Disputes; TJsa of Force and 










4 


















12 


















5 








TJiiion Label on iPublic Documents. . . . 










S 




















42 


4 


10 




14 


18 




4 


4 


















2 




















94 


4 


5 


Democratic Financial Legislation Evils . . 




6 

30 


TO 
















21 
















9 




















10 














Flexible Sound. Currency ..... 








8 










Moral Rpf OTin - - - * T 












121 


5 


4 






29 














Present Liquor Laws Endorsement .... 
Reformatories . . . .... 


17 


16 




















18 


5 


















10 










Repeal of JWCulct L&w . . ..... 








4 










Marriage, Divorce, Polygamy, White 
Slave Traffic 








7 










Housing . ................. 










8 


















?, 








Abolition of War . . . 










10 








Natural Resources 












5 


1 


16 






5 














Office 












123 


5 


3 


Elections 




12 














Short Ballot 




15 














Judicial Primary Law 




12 
















20 


15 




















11 


8 










Recall 








2 


8 








Popular Election of Senators. 








11 










Civil Service Employees, Right to Par- 
ticipate in Politics 










7 












s 














Parties 












23 


1 


12 


Representation in Convention Propor- 
tional to Vote in State 




15 














Basis of Representation Present .... 




g 


























4 


1 


17 


Free Speech, Free (Press, Assembly 










4 








Suffrage . . . 












26 


4 


11 






14 


5 


5 


2 








Works 












58 


4 


g 


Road Laws Waste Inefficiency . 


12 
















Panama Canal Completion 






9 
















32 




5 










Home Rule for Cities 










2 


2 


1 


18 














527 














14 


14 








Conclusion 




15 




14 










Address on Socialism 










295 








Democratic Incompetency 




10 














Endorsement of Congressional Delegation. 
Endorsement of Governor 




22 
11 
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TABLE H (Concluded) 



Topics : 



Denunciation of Republican Senator. . . . 

Need of Representatives in Sympathy 
With People and Administration 

Endorsement of Administration 

Revitalization of Principles of Decla- 
ration 

Greetings to Party Leaders 

Endorsement of Progressive Platform 
and Leaders , 



28 



28 
43 



10 



Totals [ 460J 562| 



443[1696[ 



TABLE HI 

PROPOSALS IN STATE PLATFORMS ABOUT STATE ISSUES IN 1910 



Classification of Proposals 



Democratic 
Party 



Republican 
Party 



Total 



I. Corporations, General 22 

1. Abolition of Trusts 4 

(a) Effective Anti-Trust Laws 2-0 

(b) Strict Enforcement of Anti-Trust Laws 0-1 

(c) Law Supplementary to Sherman Law.. 0-1 

(d) State Anti-Trust Laws 1-0 

(e) Abolition of Smelter Trust 1-0 

2. Regulation and Control of Corporations . 2 

(a) Federal Regulation of Inter- State 
Corporations 0-1 

(b) Federal Regulation should be Supple- 
mentary to and not Prohibitory of 
State 1-0 

(c) Control and Regulation .1-1 

3. Punishment for Corporate Offences 4 

(a) Individual Punishment 3-3 

(b) Imprisonment of Corporate Officers for 
Political Contributions 1-0 

4. Specific Remedies for Specific Abuses 8 

(a) Provision compelling Corporations to 
Exhaust State Courts Before Appealing 

to Federal Courts 0-1 

(b) Prohibition on Political Contributions 1-1 

(c) Publicity for all Affairs of Corpo- 
rations 1-0 

(d) Prohibition on Fictitious Stocks and 
Bonds 1-0 

(e) Party Pledge to Receive no Contribu- 
tions 1-0 

(f) Condemn Fire Insurance Companies 

as Trusts 1-0 

(g) Condemn Corporate Domination of 
State 1-0 

(h) Regulation of Smelting Charges 1-0 

5. Taxation of Corporations 1 

(a) Taxation of Corporate Shares Direct 

to the Corporation 0-1 

(b) Taxes on Gross Revenue 0-1 

(c) Taxes on Intangible Assets 0-1 

(d) Collection of Just Taxes from Corpo- 
rations 1-1 

6. Justice for Corporations 3 

(a) Same Protection to Corporate as to 
Individual Property 2-0 

(b) Fair Treatment from and to Corpo- 
rations 1-0 

(c) Robertson Insurance Law 0-1 

(d) Restriction on Capitalization 0-1 

(e) Excessive Incorporation Fees 0-1 

7. Cooperative Methods to Reduce High Cost 

of Living 



41 
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TABLE III (Concluded) 



Classification of Proposals 



Democratic 
Party 



Republican 
Party 



II. Public Utilities 32 20 52 

1. Regulation 16 11 27 

2. Specific Proposals of Remedies 9 6 15 

(a) Extension of State Railroad Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction to Public Utilities 2-3 

(b) Popular Vote on Franchise Grants . ..3-1 
( c) Publicity 1-0 

(d) Prohibition of Free Service to Public 
Officials by Gas and Electric Company 0-1 

(e) Extension of Power of Railroad and 
Water Supply Commission 1-0 

(f) Arbitration of Disputes Involving 

Public Service Corporations 1-0 

(g) Provision Giving Public Utility Com- 
mission Power to Fix Rates 0-1 

(h) Stocks, Bonds, Rates 1-0 

3. Taxation 7 3 10 

(a) Ad Valorem System 0-1 

(b) Physical Valuation 6-1 

(c) Excessive Franchise Taxes 0-1 

(d) Assessment and Taxation on Same 

Basis as Other Property 1-0 

IH. Railroads 37 27 64 

1. Railroad Commission ( ers ) 10 8 18 

(a.) Replacement by Public Service Com- 
mission 1-0 

(b) Election of R. R. Commissioners in 

place of State Board of Assessors 0-1 

c) Increase of Power 2-2 

d) Extension of Jurisdiction 2-3 

e ) Commendation of Service 1-2 

f ) Condemnation of Service 1-0 

g) Efforts to Weaken Condemned 1-0 

h) Honest and Efficient Discharge of Du- 
ties 1-0 

(i) Popular Election of Commissioners 

Opposed 1-0 

2. Regulation 4 4 

3. Rates 11 4 15 

(a) Freight 1-0 

(b) Passenger Fare 1-1 

(c) Freight and Passenger 7-3 

(d) Freight and Passenger Rate Dis- 
crimination . . .2-0 

4. Political Influence 6 6 12 

(a) Intended Control of Legislative Action 1-0 

(b) Domination of Party Councils 0-1 

(c) Interference with Elections 0-1 

(d) Domination of State by Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad 1-0 

(e) Political Bureau of Southern Pacific.. l-O 

(f ) Anti-pass Laws 2-3 

(g) Permission of Passes to Specified Per- 
sons 1-1 

(h) Special Favors to Public Officials by 

Transportation Companies 0-1 

5. Physical Valuation 6 2 8 

6. Encouragement of Competing Lines 1 1 

7. Modernization of State Railway Laws 1 1 

8. Increased Railroad Facilities 1 1 

9. Abolition of Grade Crossings 1 1 2 

10. Approval of Charter Grant 1 1 

11. Maximum of Fourteen Hours for Trainmen 1 01 
Grand Total: 156 
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TABLE IV 

K"ATIONA!i PARTY PLATFORMS SUMMAI&Y Of BANKS BY 



Topics : 


.44 48 52 56 60 64 68 72 76 80 84 88 92 96 00 04 08 12 16 




5 


15 14 4 14 11 9 9 9 15 10 6 




. . 9 9 4 11 1O 


2 10 3 5 23 20 18 




3 


9 11 14 8546333217 


!Def ence 


3 9 


124 16 19 16 19 20 7 10 12 17 2 






17 6101613 9191718242120 


Finance 


.22246 


61214211282323 


Foreign Relations , 


334 


4468 3344446 13 1 


Health 




17 14 15 




. . 5 6 8 7 11 


7 71210 511 810181416201818 






14 12 13 16 5 






11 15 16 18 16 8 17 


Labor 




85 16 6965761134 


Legislation 


. 4 410 9 


9 14 15 18 15 15 14 11 23 17 


Monetary System 


.12 


97 776 12 3 1212 5 6 14 


Moral Reform 




3 9 3 1 1 10 8 5 5 6 19 22 10 


Naturalization 


12 12 


20 




. 8 5 11 7 


6 8 11 12 8 2 7 8 12 8 4 12 


Office 


. 11 10 12 8 


531237528 13 7499 


Parties 


2 


10 4 2 16 11 9 5 






5 14 13 15 13 11 13 10 11 15 22 24 19 




.6 8 510 


8 13 12 13 13 12 15 17 


Postal System 


11 13 


16 18 17 18 17 21 19 16 


State Rights 


.3 652 


14 12 18 11 


Suffrage 


13 


18 15 9 10 7 12 14 16 13 14 25 13 


Territories 


. 7 8 


17 9 14 11 1 5 7 12 8 


Works 


.10 7 7 6 9 


17 18 17 15 17 10 8 10 7 11 


TABLE V 




ITBEQTTENCY OP 


EAmES 


Topics : 1 2 


345678 


9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 20+ 




111 


311 22 


Constitution. 1 


111 


21 111 






111 11 




11 1 


111 2 21 




1 


11 1 121112 




22 2 1 




Foreign Relations . ... 1 
Health 


47 2 1 


1 
11 1 


Immigration. 


2132 


221 1 1 3 1 




1 


111 1 




1 


1 1211 


Labor 2 


112311 


1 1 


Legislation 


2 


211 223 11 


Monetary System ... 11 
Moral Reform 7 


1 123 
2 11 1 


1 31 
12 11 


Naturalization 




2 1 


Natural Resources ... 1 


1224 


2 a 


Office 1 2 


212 22 


21111 


Parties 2 


1 1 


111 1 




1 


12312 12 


Personal Rights 


11 2 


1231 1 


Postal System 




1 1 2221 1 


State Rights 1 


1 11 


111 1 




1 


11 13211 3 1 


Territories 1 


1 22 


1111 1 


Works 


131 


131 1 31 
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TABLE VI 

TABLB OJ COMPABATIVE BANKINGS 



Ranks 


All Parties 


Dem. Party 


Republican -, 

Party J 


-.* 


Using Only 
Highest 
Five 


I 


Finance 


Finance 


Finance 


Finance 


Finance 


II 


Office 


Foreign Relat, 


Foreign Relat. 


For, Rel. 


Mor. Ref. 


III 


Foreign Relat. 


Office 


Office 


Office 


For. Rel. 


IV 


Moral Reform 


State Rights 


Commerce 


Nat. Res. 


Office 


V 


Immigration 


Territories 


Natural Resour. 


Works 


Corporat. 


VI 


Corporations 


Labor 


Works 


Corporat. 


Defence 


VII 


Natural Resour. 


Legislation 


Corporations 


Labor 


Labor 


VIII 


Labor 


Corporations 


Immigration 


Territor. 


Mon. Sys. 


IX 


Monetary Syst. 


Natural Resour. 


Justice 


Defence 


Parties 


X 


Defence 


Works 


Monetary Syst. 


Immigrat. 


Constit. 


XI 


Works 


Defence 


Defence 


Commerce 


State R. 


XII 


Legislation 


Moral Reform 


Labor 


Mor. Ref. 


Territ. 


XIII 


Commerce 


Immigration 


Territories 


Mon. Syst. 


Nat. Res. 


XIV 


Territories 


Constitution 


Moral Reform 


Pensions 


Legislat. 


XV 


Personal Rights 


Personal Rights 


Suffrage 


State R. 


Immigrat. 


XVI 


Suffrage 


Pensions 


Postal System 


Constit. 


Pensions 


XVII 


Constitution 


Monetary Syst. 


Constitution 


Justice 


Per. Right 


XVIII 


Pensions 


Commerce 


Parties 


Per. Right 


Industry 


XIX 


Parties 


Parties 


Personal Rights 


Legislat. 




XX 


State Rights 


Education 


State Rights 


Parties 




XXI 


Education 


Suffrage 


Education 


Suffrage 




XXII 


Postal System 


Health 


Health 


Post. Syst. 




XXIII 


Justice 


Industry 


Industry 


Education 




XXIV 


Industry 


Postal System 


Pensions 


Health 




XXV 


Health 


Justice 




Industry 





INTERPRETATIOK OF DATA 

The material that has been presented in the preceding tables 
was subject to several methods of treatment in order to bring 
out its significance. Table IV shows the first step in the treatment 
"by ranks. It reads as follows: commerce was not mentioned in 
political platforms during the years 1844-56; it ranked fifth in 
1860, was not mentioned in 1864 or 1868, ranked fifteenth in 1872, 
etc. 

Table V is derived from Table IV and reads as follows : Com- 
merce ranked fourth in one year; fifth in one year; sixth in one 
year ; ninth in three years ; tenth in one year ; eleventh in one year ; 
fourteenth in two years ; and fifteenth in two years. 

The following scale of value was then used to bring out the rel- 
ative ranking of these several topics throughout the entire period. 
The topic " Naturalization " occupied such an insignificant place 
that it was dropped from consideration. The remaining twenty- 
five topics practically cover the entire field of political discussion. 
Assuming that all occur in any one year and that the lowest ranking 
topic, the twenty-fifth, is to be given the lowest unit value, i. e., one, 
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the twenty-fourth, two, etc., we get from Table V the following 
result : 



Finance, Public 440 Monetary System 


261 Constitution 


154 


Office, Public 349 Defence 


224 Parties 


149 


Foreign Eelations 342 Works 


221 State Eights 


137 


Moral Reform 340 Legislation 


212 Education 


122 


Immigration 283 Commerce 


191 Postal System 


95 


Corporations 273 Territories 


187 Justice 


81 


Natural Eesourees 267 Personal Bights 


170 Industry 


70 


Labor 261 Suffrage 


159 Health 


32 


The Democratic Platforms were 


subjected to the same 


treat- 


ment, separately, with the following results : 


Finance, Public 408 Natural Eesourees 212 Commerce 


134 


Foreign Eelations 274 Works 


211 Parties 


126 


Office 266 Defence 


209 Education 


77 


State Eights 254 Moral Eeform 


191 Suffrage 


52 


Territories 225 Immigration 


190 Health 


41 


Labor 219 Constitution 


180 Industry 


32 


Legislation 216 Personal Eights 


164 Postal Sys. 


27 


Corporations 212 Pensions 


149 Justice 


17 


Monetary System 


146 




The Republican Platforms were 


subjected to the same 


treat- 


ment, separately, with the following results: 


Finance, Public 404 Justice 


204 Postal Sys. 


99 


Foreign Eelations 350 Monetary System 


202 Constitution 


91 


Office 275 Defence 


199 Parties 


67 


Commerce 262 Labor 


197 Personal E. 


54 


Natural Eesourees 219 Territories 


187 State Eights 


42 


Works 211 Moral Eeform 


178 Education 


40 


Corporations 208 Pensions 


187 Health 


32 


Immigration 208 Suffrage 


130 Industry 


19 



In order to serve as a check on this result the five highest rank- 
ing topics in each campaign were evaluated by giving five points to 
first rank, four to second rank, etc. 



The results obtained were : 



Finance 62 

Moral Eeform 42 

Foreign Eelations 33 

Office 23 

Corporations 22 

Defence 18 



Labor 

Monetary System 

Parties 

Constitution 

State Eights 

Territories 



17 Natural Eesourees 5 

13 Legislation 4 

ll Immigration 2 

10 Pensions 1 

8 Personal Eights 1 

6 Industry 1 



The results of these various treatments are brought together for 
easy reference in Table VI. 
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The second method of treatment designed to bring out the in- 
terpretation of the classified material, was the summation of linear 
inches devoted to each topic during the entire period treated. This 
is shown in Table VII, which reads as follows : Commerce was not 
mentioned until 1860. In that year 31 linear inches was devoted 
to its discussion; in 1872, 8 linear inches; etc., with a total of 966 
linear inches during the "entire period from 1844 to 1916. This 
is 3 percent (true to 1/10 of a percent) of the entire platform dis- 
cussions of problems, and it ranked 12th in importance. 

If the entire period covered by the national platforms is subdi-, 
vided into the Pre-Reconstruction Period (1844-1868) and the Post- 
Beconsrtruction Period (1872-1916) and the latter is again divided 
into two periods (1872-1892 and 1896-1916) we obtain an interest- 
ing table for comparison, Table VIII. 

TABLE vn 

LINEAR INCHES GIVEN TO VARIOUS ITEMS IN NATIONAL PARTY PLAT- 
FORMSSUMMARY BY YEARS 



Topics : 


1844 


1848 


1852 


1856 


1860 


1864 


1868 


1872 


1876 


1880 


1884 












31 






8 




17 


164 


Constitution. . . . . 


19 


17 


67 


17 


9 


78 


7 


132 


98 






Corporations . . . . 
Defence 




54 


44 




65 


5 
235 


95 


25 
95 


18 


44 
10 


159 
14 


Education 
















5 


84 


25 


19 




82 


103 


1.43 


99 


25 


28 


130 


161 


344 


93 


881 


Foreign Relations . 






100 


145 


32 


42 


68 


53 


53 




167 


Health 
























Immigration . . . . 


28 


28 


45 


51 


8 


25 


14 


23 


41 


51 


72 




















11 




62 


Justice 




















20 




Labor 














10 


78 


3 


49 


99 




SO 


33 


33 


33 










44 


17 


20 


Monetary System . 


. .. 5 












9 


47 


66 


49 


127 


Moral Reform . . . 


536 


264 


275 


411 


219 


51 




38 


136 


265 


470 


Naturalization . . . 








11 


4 














Natural Resources 


. .. 22 


30 


27 




20 


29 




43 


36 


19 


108 


Office . . , 


8 


7 


18 


43 




33 


72 


162 


211 


120 


111 


Parties 








161 








37 


133 


143 


















43 


12 


31 


15 


56 


Personal Rights . . 


. .. 26 


26 


65 


32 




8 




22 


33 


18 




Postal System . . . 


... 


3 


4 










7 








State Rights . . . . 


41 




62 


83 


74 












24 


Suffrage 








9 








4 


7 


35 


96 


Territories 


23 








19 












16 


Works 


9 


26 


47 


71 


17 










5 


15 


Topics : 


1888 


1892 


1896 


1900 


1904 


1908 


1912 


1916TotalP< 


srcentRank 




28 


69 


98 


121 


76 


60 


151 


203 


966 


3.0 


12 


Constitution . . . . 


132 


98 








22 


43 


14 


523 


1.6 


18 




143 


112 


187 


370 


189 


572 


465 


175 


2529 


7.5 


4 




13 


14 


18 


143 


41 


89 


56 


635 


1556 


4.8 


8 




29 


77 


19 


7 


2 


19 


37 


9 


332 


1.0 


23 




476 


229 


433 


137 


224 


303 


431 


354 


4176 


12.9 


1 


Foreign Relations . 


. . 152 


166 


168 


264 


167 


187 


110 


815 


2689 


8.3 


3 


Health 












50 


92 


32 


174 


.5 


24 


Immigration . . . . 


93 


70 


24 


49 


9 


48 


52 


22 


803 


2.5 


14 














75 


61 


258 


567 


1.4 


20 


Justice 


15 




29 




2 


57 


203 


23 


349 


1.1 


22 
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TABLE VII (Concluded) 



77 





122 


125 


111 


168 


291 


635 


393 


299 


2383 


7.3 


5 


Legislation 




18 


35 


45 


20 


104 


24 


19 


475 


1.5 


19 


Monetary System .... 


66 


190 


731 


479 


36 


216 


228 


51 


2300 


7.1 


6 


Moral Reform 


90 


79 


133 


261 


128 


48 


32 


97 


3533 


10.9 


2 


Naturalization 


6 


3 














24 


.1 


26 


Natural Resources . . . 


219 


101 


122 


86 




159 


372 


77 


1470 


4.5 


9 


Office 


124 


194 


99 


73 


101 


237 


180 




1798 


5.5 


7 


Parties 




37 






40 


126 


236 


99 


1012 


3.1 


11 




68 


61 


78 


89 


19 


38 


22 


10 


582 


1.8 


15 


Personal Rights 






41 




36 




66 


19 


392 


1.2 


21 


Postal System 


4 


32 




6 


6 


39 


43 


27 


171 


.5 


25 


State Rights 






70 






53 


120 




527 


1.6 


17 




102 


69 


40 


43 


24 


62 


18 


65 


574 


2.8 


16 


Territories 


93 


58 


75 


504 


136 


185 


112 


145 


1366 


4.3 


10 


Works 


8 


50 


25 


106 


92 


124 


207 


95 


897 


2.8 


13 



TABLE VIII 

SPACE GIVEN TO VARIOUS ITEMS IN NATIONAL PLATFORMS SUMMARIZED 

BY PERIODS 



Topics 


Linear Inches 




P 


srcents 


Period 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Commerce 


966 


31 
214 
70 
428 

610 
387 

199 


10 
129 
14 
1756 
15 
128 
186 
161 
43 
157 
7 
260 
9 
42 
170 


995 
309 
2459 
1128 
332 
3566 
2302 
174 
604 
467 
349 
2373 
346 
2286 
1777 
9 
1342 
1612 
851 
539 
235 
164 
267 
567 
1324 
727 


286 
460 
501 
146 
239 
1684 
591 

350 
73 
35 
486 
99 
545 
1078 

426 
922 
350 
231 
73 
43 
24 
313 
167 
78 


709 
79 
1958 
982 
93 
1882 
1711 
348 
1007 
861 
663 
1897 
247 
1721 
699 

816 
690 
501 
256 
162 
121 
243 
252 
1157 
649 


3.0 
1.6 
7.5 
4.8 
1.0 
12.9 
8.3 
.5 
2.5 
1.4 
1.1 
7.3 
1.5 
7.1 
10.9 
.1 
4.5 
5.5 
3.1 
1.8 
1.2 
.5 
1.6 
2.8 
4.3 
2.8 


.6 
4.4 
1.4 
8.6 
0.0 
12.4 
7.9 
0.0 
4.0 
0.0 
0.0 
.2 
2.6 
.3 
35.6 
.3 
2.6 
3.8 
3.3 
.9 
3.2 
.1 
5.3 
.2 
.9 
3.5 


3.7 
1.1 
9.1 
4.2 
1.2 
13.2 
8.5 
.6 
2.2 
1.7 
1.3 
8.8 
1.3 
8.8 
6.6 

5.0 
5.9 
3.1 
2.0 
.9 
.6 
1.0 
2.0 
4.9 
2.7 


3.1 
4.9 
5.4 
1.6 
2.6 
18.1 
6.3 
.0 
3.8 
.8 
.4 
5.2 
1.1 
5.9 
11.6 
.1 
4.6 
9.9 
3.8 
2.5 
.8 
.5 
.3 
3.4 
1.8 
.8 


4.0 
.4 
10.9 
5.5 
.5 
10.5 
9.5 
1.9 
5.6 
4.8 
3.7 
10.6 
1.4 
9.6 
3.9 
.0 
4.6 
3.1 
2.8 
1.4 
.9 
.7 
1.3 
1.4 
6.5 
3.6 




523 




2529 




1556 


Education ... ... 


332 




4176 


Foreign Relations . . . 
Health 


2689 
174 




803 




467 




349 




2383 




475 


Monetary System . . . 
Moral Reform .... . . 


2300 
3533 


Naturalization 


24 




1470 


Office 


1798 


Parties 


1012 




582 


Personal Rights .... 
Postal System 
State Rights . ... 


392 


171 
...... 527 


Suffrage 


574 




1366 


Works 


897 



Column I: 1844 to 1916 

Column II: 1844 to 1868 (Pre-Reconstruction Period) 

Column III: 1868 to 1916 (Post-Reconstruction Period) 

Column IV: 1872 to 1892, 

Column V: 1892 to 1916 

In Table IX is given the summary of all state platforms on 
national issues in non-presidential years from 1889 to 1914. The 
rankings in tliis table are determined by the number of distinct 
platform proposals. The scale of values used is the same as for 
Table VI (five highest rankings). Table X shows the summary for 
the state platforms of 1910 on state issues; the unit used is the 
single platform proposal. 
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TABLE IX 

PROPOSALS IN STATE PLATFORMS ABOUT NATIONAL ISSUES DURING- NON- 
PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 1889 to 1914 



Problems 






Ranks 










Yalues 






Total 




I 

7 


II 

f? 


III 
4 


IY 
1 


Y 



x5 

35 


3C4 

?,4 


x3 

12 


x2 

3 


xl 




73 


Office . . 


3 


^ 


5 


3 





15 


1?i 


15 


fi 





48 




2 


3 


1 


3 


4- 


10 


1? 


3 


6 


4 


35 


IlVfonetary System ^ > 


3 


ft 


3 





71 


15 


8 


9 





ft 


34 




1 


1 


1 


3 


?, 


5 


4 


3 


6 


2 
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TABLE X 
PROPOSALS IN STATE PLATFORMS ABOUT STATE ISSUES, IN 1910 



Topics 


Number of Proposals 


Total 


Rank 


Democratic 


Republican 


Office 


248 
91 
80 
79 
59 

43 

43 
38 
36 

27 
19 
21 
5 
9 
6 
3 
3 
8 


130 
65 
73 
66 
51 
50 
37 
34 
24 
25 
19 
22 
15 
13 
6 
4 
4 
3 
13 


378 
156 
153 
145 
110 
99 
80 
72 
60 
5& 
46 
41 
36 
18 
15 
10 
7 
6 
21 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 




Labor ....... ... . ...... 


Finance . . . . 


Natural Resources 


Moral Reform . 


"Works, Public. 








Constitution 


Justice 


Parties 


Health 


Municipal Corporations 






Immigration 





CONCLUSIONS 

It has been impossible in the space allotted to this review 
to present its methods and results in fullest detail, but even in the 
present incomplete form of the study a careful scrutiny of the sum- 
maries permits us to draw a few conclusions 

1. Certain problems, in their broad outlines, are necessarily 
persistent, since they are inherent in the structure or constituent 
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functions of government, e. g., public finance, public office, foreign 
relations and national defence. 

2. Certain other problems are persistent from the economic 
organization of society, e. g., corporations (representing tlie cap- 
italist), labor (representing tlie producer), and natural resources 
(representing tlie tMrd factor of production) . 

3. A third group of problems, which the writer has classified 
under "moral reform," is necessarily persistent so long as there 
are men and women who are forward-looking, and subject to hu- 
manitarian impulses ; and so long as a democratic form of govern- 
ment renders all social problems potentially political. The term 
"moral reform' has been used in lieu of the more commonly em- 
ployed term 'social reform/ for the reason that a moral judgment 
rather than an economic or administrative judgment is the deter- 
mining factor in tHe voter's decision. 

4. Certain other problems are relatively persistent as corol- 
lary to our governmental or economic organization and status, e. g., 
immigration (a result of better economic opportunities in this 
country than obtain in other parts of the world) , foreign commerce 
(a result of our power of economic production), state rights (a 
result of the historic origin of the Federal government), consti- 
tutions (fundamental limitation of governmental action), and po- 
litical parties (arising from the problem of registering the popular 
will). 

5. The responsibility for the solution of these various prob- 
lems has been distributed among the three most important units 
of government in this country, viz., national, state, and municipal, 
or local, government. For example, foreign relations belongs ex- 
clusively to the Federal government ; conduct of elections and suf- 
frage qualifications largely to the states; education is delegated 
largely to the local units. 

6. There are certain tendencies evident from a careful study 
of the data: the problems of strict or liberal construction of the 
Constitution, state rights, personal rights, etc., tend to become of 
less importance in political discussion; while labor, corporations, 
and foreign relations tend to become of more importance ; still other 
problems like public finance, commerce, and defence about hold 
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books which were plainly historical were barred from consideration. 
The following list of twenty-two books was chosen as a basis 
of the study : 

1. Adams Science of Finance. (Taxation) 

2. Bolen Plain Facts as to the Trust and the Tariff, Pt. H. 

3. Brown Transportation Kates and their Regulation. 

4. Childs The Short Ballot Principle. 

5. Committee of Fifty The Liquor Problem 

6. Commons Proportional Representation 

7. PaircMld Immigration 

8. G-oodnaw Administrative Law 

9. H'all Outline of International Law 

10. Haynes Child Labor 

11. Hunter Poverty (Poor Belief) 

12. Jenks The Trust Problem 

13. Jones Statute Law-Making 

14. Mathews Woman Suffrage 

15. Mullen The A. ~B. C. of National Defense 

16. Munro Municipal Government 

17. Rav Political Parties and Practical Politics 

18. Reinsch Readings on American Government (Civil Service) 

19. Ryan A Living Wage (Minimum Wage) 

20. Seager Social Insurance 

21. Taft Popular Government (Initiative, Referendum) 

22. Report Relative to Legislative 'Reference Bureaus by librarian of 
Congress in Senate Documents, 62nd Congress, 1st Session, No. 7 

To supplement the data secured from these books, twenty-two 
articles, corresponding in subject matter with the material found in 
each of the several books, were checked in the Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Government. The data thus obtained were compiled separately 
and are frequently compared with those from the books. 

In analyzing the material, both in the books and in the cyclo- 
pedia articles, an attempt was made to secure the following classes 
of data: (1) the historical characters referred to in each book; 
(2) specific dates, and the frequency of reference to the various per- 
iods in history; 1 (3) the frequency of reference to the leading for- 
eign countries; and (4) historical movements, events, conditions 
and problems. 

In analyzing the material of this last class an outline given by 
Albion "W. Small in his General Sociology was used as a basis. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Small's presentation, there are six general heads 
Tinder which the efforts and activities of man may be grouped, viz : 

*For periods prior to- I860, the classification was made to correspond to 
that followed by Dr. Horn in Ms study in the Sixteenth Yearbook. Following 
the date 1860, ten-year periods were used. 
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I. Achievements for the Protection of Health. 

II. Achievements for the Promotion of Wealth. 

III. Achievements in Harmonizing Human Relations. 

A. Political Achievements. 

B. Industrial and Property Interests. 

C. Opportunities for Culture. 

IV. Achievements in Discovery and Spread of Knowledge. 

V. Achievements in Fine Arts. 

VI. Achievements in Religion. 

Under each of these main headings Mr. Small indicates a large 
number of topics and sub-topics. While it was not found advisable 
to use these sub-topics in tabulating the data from the books and 
the encyclopedia, they were of use in interpreting the headings. 

In checking and classifying these historical data, the follow- 
ing rules and regulations were observed : 

(1) Score only those references that are clearly historical. 

(2) In ease of historical movements, events and problems, 
indicate them in the specific terms of the author, and place the ref- 
erence under the main section of the outline where it seems most 
logically to belong. In case the reference clearly has a double sig- 
nificance it may be cheeked under two headings, as, for example, 
under "Protection of Health" and under "Achievements in Har- 
monizing Human Relations." 2 

(3) Score any given item but once in a single paragraph. 

(4) Dates in parentheses are not to be checked. 

The analysis of a single paragraph may serve further to il- 
lustrate the classes of data desired, and the method used in check- 
ing the material. The following paragraphs taken from a contem- 
porary writer upon "Equal Suffrage" will serve as the basis of this 
analysis. 

* c The movement for equal suffrage may be said to have begun 
in England toward the close of the eighteenth century. In 1792 
Mary Wollstoneeraft published a book on the Vindication of fke 
Eights of Women which, though greeted with a storm of ridicule 
and abuse, gave the first considerable impulse to a discussion on the 
subject. In 1797 Charles Fox is quoted as saying that all the su- 
perior classes of the female sex in England must be more capable of 

2 A legislative measure dealing with health regulations, or one providing 
for the use of safety devices might fall thus under two headings. 
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exercising the elective suffrage with deliberation and propriety than 
the uninformed individuals of the lowest class of men to whom the 
advocates of universal suffrage would extend it. Bentham likewise 
remarked upon the injustice of refusing women the right to vote. 
In 1835 Bailey strongly advocated the extension of the suffrage to 
women in Ms treatise entitled The Rationale of Political Represen- 
tation. Likewise, Benjamin Disraeli in 1848 declared in the House 
of Commons that he saw no reason for denying women the right 
to vote. But the most influential advocate of equal suffrage in 
England was John Stuart Mill, who espoused the cause with great 
power in his book on TJie Subjugation of Women, published in 1869. 
Moreover, in 1867 Mill championed the cause of equal suffrage in 
the House of Commons by proposing it as an amendment to the 
Reform Bill then pending." 

The specific items of historic interest in this paragraph are 
(1) Equal Suffrage, a subject to be classified under Achievements 
in Harmonizing Human Relations ;" (2) the Reform Bill, likewise 
under "Achievements in Harmonizing Human Relations, ' ? and (3) 
England, to be placed under e * Leading Foreign Countries." Equal 
suffrage is mentioned three times, but since it is within a single 
paragraph, the subject is checked only once. England is mentioned 
twice, but is checked once. 

The specific dates occurring in this paragraph are 1792, 1797, 
1835, 1848, 1867, 1869. The general period of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is also mentioned. 

The historical characters mentioned are Bailey, Bentham, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Charles Fox, John Stuart Mill, and Mary Woll- 
stonecroft. Each of these persons is checked once, notwithstanding 
the fact that Mill's name appears twice. 

RESULTS 

Persons. In analyzing the twenty-two books, a total of 563 
names was found. Of this list many appeared but once ; others ap- 
peared several times but in connection with a single subject. Twen- 
ty-three of the names appeared in connection with at least three 
subjects. These names are as follows : 
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TABLE I 
REFERENCES TO PERSONS IN TWENTY-TWO BOOKS 







Different 1 


dumber of times 








Problems 


mentioned 


(Product 


1. 


Roosevelt, Pres 


10 


25 


250 


2. 


Cleveland, Pres 


7 


9 


63 


3. 


Smith, Adam 


5 


11 


55 


4. 




5 


9 


45 


5. 


Taft, Pres 


4 


11 


44 


6. 




4 


11 


44 


7. 


Grant, Pres 


5 


8 


40 


8. 


Mill, John Stuart 


5 


8 


40 


9. 


Wilson, Pres 


6 


6 


36 


10. 


G-arfield, 'Pres 


4 


8 


32 


11. 


Malthus 


4 


8 


82 


12. 




3 


7 


21 


13. 


Eliot, Charles W 


4 


4 


16 


14. 




4 


4 


16 


25. 


Harrison, Pres. W. H 


3 


5 


15 


16. 


Walker, Francis 


3 


5 


15 


17. 


Hughes, Charles Evans 


3 


4 


12 


18. 




3 


4 


12 


19. 


Bryce, James 


3 


3 


9 


20. 


Clay, Henry 


3 


3 


9 


21. 


Cobden, Richard 


3 


3 


9 


22. 


List, Frederick 


3 


3 


9 


23. 


Washington, Pres 


3 


3 


9 



In analyzing the twenty-two articles in the Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Government, seventy-nine names were found. Only five of 
these names, however, were found in connection with more than 
one subject. The names ranking highest in these articles are shown 
in Table II. 

TABLE H 
REFERENCES TO PERSONS IN TWENTY-TWO CYCLOPEDIA ARTICLES 



Number of 
Articles 



Number of times 
mentioned 



Product 



Cleveland 

Taft 

Roosevelt 

Wilson 

Wright> Francis 



24 
24 
12 
10 
4 



Thus this, like previous studies, seems to indicate that in dis- 
cussing modern civic problems authors refer more frequently to the 
names of presidents than to any other group. Six of the names 
Cleveland, MeKinley, Jackson, Grant, Lincoln, and Clay are found 
among the list obtained in a similar study by the graduate students 
of the University of Illinois. Moreover, five of the names, Koose- 
velt, Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Malthus, and Wilson, occur in 
the list obtained by Horn. On the other hand, it will be observed 
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that the list varies widely from that presented in Bagley's "Hall of 
Fame," in which the names were derived from current textbooks 
in elementary American history. 

Dates. In the books analyzed, 214 dates were found, and in 
the Cylopedia of American Government 89, a total of 221, many of 
which appeared but once. The following twenty dates, eighteen 
of which are in the period since 1890, appear most frequently : 

TABLE III 
REFERENCES TO DATES IN BOOKS AND CYCLOPEDIA ARTICLES! COMBINED 



Date 


Different 
Problems 


Times 
Mentioned 


1882 


9 


34 


1887 


14 


34 


1890 


20 


66 


1893 


14 


33 


1894 


14 


54 


1896 


13 


43 


1897 


17 


58 


1898 


16 


41 


1899 


11 


35 


1900 


13 


73 


1901 


21 


41 


1903 


15 


36 


1904 


11 


87 


1906 


10 


3d 


1907 


18 


61 


1908 


13 


71 


1909 


12 


45 


1910 


17 


78 


1911 


14 


35 


1912 


19 


69 



Eeeent dates obviously appear much more often in discussion 
of these modern political problems than do dates more remote. 
Moreover, the dates commonly required in the study of history, and 
those recommended by the members of the American Historical 
Association, are not frequently referred to. The date 1492 was 
found but once, and that in connection with the problem of immi- 
gration. In like manner, the date 1607 appeared but once, and 
1812 but six times, while 1765, and April 14th, 1861, were not found 
in any of the books or articles. More than 90 percent of the dates 
mentioned were subsequent to 1812, while (see Table IV) in current 
textbooks in elementary history less than 46 percent of the space is 
devoted to this period. The contrast is even greater if limited to the 
period since 1860. 
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Historical Periods. A study of the frequency of reference in 
these books and articles to historical periods indicates that in dis- 
cussing modern problems, authors refer frequently to recent peri- 
ods, whereas in the elementary texts much attention is given to more 
remote periods. The data for American History from the present 
study are summarized in the table below, along with the data from 
the studies by Horn, and by Bagley and Rugg. In the latter study 
the data are those for textbooks published between 1904 and 1812. 

TABLE IV 
HISTORICAL REFERENCES CLASSIFIED BT PERIODS 



Period 


Horn 
International 
Books Cyclopedia 


Bagley & Rugg 
Elementary 
Texts 


Present wori 


Unclassified 




3 7 
0.67 
2.0 
3.5 
6.0 
11.0 
74.0 


8.27 
19.62 
13.69 
14.17 
21.00 
24.67 


0.93 
2.46 
1.72 
4.38 
16.39 
74.12 




, o.l 


Col to 1764 


25 


1764-1783 


3.8 


17S3-1812 


1 8 


1812-1861 


4.7 


1861-1916 


5.7 



The analysis of the period from 1861 to 1916 as found in the 
present investigation, follows in Table Y : 

TABLE y 

REFERENCES TO MODERN PERIOD FURTHER ANALYZED 

Period Percentage of references to 

Each Period 

1860-1870 3.58 

1870-1880 7.04 

1880-1890 10.53 

1890-1'- 00 20.53 

1900-llUO 22.17 

1910-1917 10.27 



Total since 1860 74.12 



The frequency of reference to foreign countries, as found in 
this study, corresponds closely to the results obtained in the study 
by Horn. He reports that the countries most frequently mentioned 
are England, Germany, France and Eussia. The present study 
shows that in a discussion of modern civic problems authors refer 
to England more than twice as often as to any other foreign country ; 
Germany ranks second and France third. 

The portion of the study which has to do with the various 
phases of history as a background for civic problems is still incom- 
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plete, but the data so far gathered seem to suggest certain con- 
clusions. In discussing modern civic problems tlie authors we have 
examined make very few references which could be classified under 
"Achievements in Discovery and Spread of Knowledge/' "in Fine 
Arts" or "in Religion/' Especially is this true of "Fine Arts," 
which are scarcely mentioned in any of the books or articles an- 
alyzed. Under "Achievements for the Protection of Health," 
a few topics clearly receive the most frequent mention. 
Among these are sanitation, care of the sick, pure food, 
improved safety devices, health regulations in factories, and 
recreation. In connection with "Achievements for the Pro- 
motion of Wealth," the chief topics of discussion are trade 
and commerce, manufacturing, agriculture, transportation, wages, 
and labor. By far the greater number of historical movements and 
events are classified under "Achievements in Harmonizing Human 
Relations." The subject that receives the most frequent mention 
is legislation federal, state, and foreign. The specific topics most 
frequently mentioned are: Tariff, Municipal Government, Political 
Parties; Boards, Bureaus and Commissions; Civil Service, Elec- 
tions, the Federal Constitution, Referendum, Initiative, Short Bal- 
lot, Taxation, Transportation, and Poor Relief. Referring back to 
the list previously given of the titles of books included in this study, 
it will be seen that each one of these topics (with the sole exceptions 
of the Federal Constitution, and Elections) is specifically the sub- 
ject of one of the books included. Nine of the twenty-two books are 
thus represented: this may mean that these nine books are more 
important than the rest, or merely that they are longer. Thus, 
this last list, though apparently significant, conceivably has very 
little meaning. 

An investigation of this sort cannot, of course, prescribe the 
details of a course of study. But in general, the indications seem 
to be that, aside from the names of presidents, those of economists 
are the names with which a student of modern political problems 
needs to be familiar; that a knowledge of recent dates (especially 
since 1890) and of the recent period in American history (again 
especially since 1890, for 53 percent of all references to periods be- 
long to this one) , together with a knowledge of the Federal Consti- 
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tution, is that American historical knowledge which is for him 
the most illuminating; and that of foreign lands, England out- 
weighs all the rest in contributions towards the problems he has 
to solve. 3 In conclusion it may be well to repeat that this study has 
not aimed to consider the historical background of any other than 
this political phase of modern life. 



8 This apparent importance of England may however be dne to our com- 
mon language. Works in other languages are an the whole much less accessi- 
ble to such authors as wrote the books in question. 



CHAPTER IX 

A METHOD OF DETERMINING MISPLACEMENTS OF EM- 
PHASIS IN SEVENTH AND EIGHTH-GRADE HISTORY 



L. B. MAESTCXN", H. C. McKOWN A2STD W. C. BAGKLEY 

(A study made at tlie School of Education, "University of Illinois <) 



INTRODUCTION 

The report on minimal essentials in American history which 
appeared in the Sixteenth Yearbook attempted to state present-day 
minimal essentials as determined by an analysis of textbooks used 
in the seventh and eighth grades and by the recommendations of 
the Committee of Eight of the American Historical Association. 
The data regarding the textbooks were summarized from a detailed 
study of twenty-five texts, 1 the results of which were published as 
Bulletin No. 16 of the Sclwol of Education, University of Illinois. 
Both the original study and the summarized report emphasized the 
fact that this method could determine only what the minimal essen- 
tials are as the subject has been taught in the past and as it is taught 
today. It cannot determine what these essentials should be, al- 
though it may trace the changes that have been taking place and 
consequently reveal tendencies. The study in question, for example, 
disclosed significant tendencies (as, for example, the lessening em- 
phasis upon military affairs during the past three decades) which 
are doubtless symptomatic of changing ideals as to the aims that the 
elementary teaching of history should seek to realize. 

The study reported herewith attempts to determine more pre- 
cisely some of the misplacements of emphasis in the present-day 
and relatively recent teaching of elementary history. In order to 
make this determination, certain criteria must be selected against 
which to measure present practices. As permitting application to 

a Eight of these textbooks were published prior to 1890: nine were pub- 
lished between 1902 and 1912. 

90 
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the textbooks used in the seventli and eighth grades, the following 
criteria were chosen : 

(1) Are the relative emphases given to events in the text- 
books consistent with the emphases given to the same events in 
standard books of reference ? 

(2) Are the relative emphases given by the textbooks con- 
sistent with the judgment of students of history regarding the 
events that should be emphasized? 

(3) Are the relative emphases given by the textbooks con- 
sistent with the need for historical knowledge in interpreting cur- 
rent discussions of national problems as these are revealed in peri- 
odical literature? 

To subject the content of the courses in history taught in the 
elementary schools to these and other desirable criteria is something 
that should be done. Indeed, when one reflects upon the funda- 
mental bearing of universal elementary education on our national 
life, it is inconceivable that the actual content of instruction in any 
subject of study should be permitted to escape the closest possible 
scrutiny and evaluation by means of impartial and objective meth- 
ods, which are themselves susceptible of scientific control and eval- 
uation. To make such an examination of all the materials now 
comprising the content of elementary history, however, would in- 
volve an expenditure of time and money out of the question in 
connection with the present study. All that could be done here, 
as in the investigations of history-materials reported in the Four- 
teentJi Yearbook and in the Sixteenth Yearbook, was to explore a 
very limited area of the field for the purpose primarily of testing 
a method of procedure. 

The study was consequently limited to one type of textbook 
materials the names of persons that are given prominence by 
twenty-five elementary textbooks in their treatment of the period 
of American history between the years of 1765 and 1865. These 
are listed in the Bulletin above referred to under the captibn "The 
Hall of Fame. * ' Two lists are given, one comprising the twenty-five 
names most frequently mentioned in the textbooks as prominent 
in the events of civil life, the other comprising the twenty-five 
names most frequently mentioned as prominent in military and 
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naval affairs. In each case the names are listed in the order of 
frequency and this order consequently forms an index of the rela- 
tive emphasis accorded by the textbooks to the persons named, and 
more indirectly to the events with which the names are associated. 
As was pointed out in the original study, the personal or concretely 
human elements are especially important and formative in the study 
of history by children and young adolescents ; the lasting associa- 
tions cluster about names rather than about the more abstract, 
more impersonal events and movements; consequently it is fair to 
assume that misplacements of emphasis here will be symptomatic 
of other and conceivably more fundamental distortions. 

METHOD 

The two lists of names presented in the Bulletin as constitut- 
ing the textbooks' "Hall of Fame' 7 may be considered as 'ratings' 
of the importance of persons named as figures in American history. 
To test the validity of these ratings, three other types of ratings 
of the same men were secured, each type representing one of the 
criteria referred to above : 

(1) Tlie "Encyclopedia Eatings." The following encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries of biography formed the basis of this part 
of the study. 

For "both civil and military lists: 

The Universal Cyclopedia and Atlas 

The Encyclopedia Britannica 

Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Biography 

The New International Cyclopedia 

Brake's Dictionary of American Biography 

Harper 's Encyclopedia of American History 

For the civil list only: 

Lamb's Biographical Dictionary of the United States 
National Encyclopedia of United States History 

The method here was to determine the amount of space devoted 
to each person in the text that appeared under his name, and to 
arrange the names in the order of the total amount of space each 
received. Pour men found a place in both lists; consequently, each 
of these four names was credited in the civil list only with the 
amount of space devoted to him as a participant in civil affairs, 
and credit in the military list was similarly limited. 
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(2) The "Historians' Eatings." The two lists of names were 
sent to 205 teachers and students of history in American schools 
and universities. The names in each list were arranged in alpha- 
betical order and a ranking of these names in the order of their 
"relative importance in American history" was requested. Sev- 
enty replies were received, of which, however, only thirty-three 
could be used. 

(3) The "Magazines* Eatings." In order to determine 
whether the relative emphasis given to the persons named in the 
textbooks bore a definite relation to the need for information con- 
cerning these persons in interpreting current discussions, l samp- 
lings' from the files of four magazines covering a period of ten 
years (1904-1913, inclusive) were read, and two lists representing 
the frequencies of mention were constructed. The samplings were 
distributed over the ten years in such a way that each year was rep- 
resented by approximately the same number of issues. References 
to the four names appearing in both civil and military lists were 
treated separately, as in the case of the encyclopedia ratings. Each 
name was credited with one reference only for each article in which 
it appeared. The magazines and the number of issues of each that 
were read were as follows : 

Atlantic Monthly 20 issues 

Tlie Nation 78 issues 

Colliers 38 issues 

Saturday Evening Post 20 issues 

In the tables that follow, the frequencies of reference in all of 
the magazines are combined. 2 

RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

The accompanying tables show the comparisons and correla- 
tions of the several rankings, together with the significant dis- 
placements of the textbooks' rankings as compared with the other 
rankings. In determining these displacements, all of the rankings 
(including those of the textbooks) were combined by adding the 
rankings for each name and arranging the names in order from the 

2 In the magazines that were examined, seven of the fifty names that 
appear in the textbooks' lists were not mentioned: Samuel Adams in the civil 
list, and Thomas, Howe, Sahuyler, Harrison, Early, and Gage in- the military 
list. These were given the lowest place in the two magazine rankings. 
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lowest to the highest total. The lists as presented herewith are 
given in the order of these ' amalgamated rankings. ' 

It is especially noteworthy that the several rankings of men 
prominent in political life are in general much more highly correl- 
ated with one another than are the rankings of men prominent in 
military life. The textbooks' rankings show particularly low cor- 
relations with the other rankings in the military list, and this adds 
confirmation to the general opinion that the textbooks have tended 
to distort military history. More specifically, the traditional treat- 
ment of our wars by the textbooks has apparently underemphasized 
the achievements of the navy, and given too large a prominence to 
the British generals in the War of the Revolution. 

The textbooks' apparent misplacements of emphasis in the 
treatment of political affairs, in so far as a study of this type is com- 
petent to reveal such misplacements, are less numerous and less 
wide. It is significant, however, that in all probability, the text- 
books have not done full justice to Franklin, Webster, and Jefferson 
Davis. 

The names that should in justice be added to these two lists are 
fewer than one would expect, if the suggestions from historians 
and magazines are an index. The textbooks that are used in the 
seventh and eighth grades have always emphasized the political and 
military history of the nation, and with changing conceptions of 
the functions of this elementary study of history, it is altogether 
probable that other names will come to replace those that have been, 
and are being given the positions of prominence. The following 
names not included among the twenty-five most frequently men- 
tioned by the textbooks were suggested by two or more historians 
or indicated by ratings from The Nation : 

TABLE I 

POSSIBLE ADDITIONS TO NAMES EMPHASIZED IN ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 



From Historians 


To Civil list 


To Military list 


Seward ,... 


. ft TTTOTltnOTlS 




Marshall . . 


.6 


O. H. Perry 3 


Chase * 


4 




Gallatrn ....... ...... 


.8 






.3 






.2 




.2 


O. F. Adams 


.2 


From The Nation 


To Civil List 


To Military List 


Marshall 
Seward 
Chase 
Otis 


A. S. Johnston 
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TABLE H 
BANKINGS OF MEN PROMINENT IN CIVIL LIFE BETWEEN 1765 AND 1865 



Names 


Ranking according to 


1 
ft 
II 


ii 

Ui 
05,0 


.0 

h 

"g 

co a 


i 
11 

co "5 


1, 

a| 

*'3 




1 
2.5 
2.5 
4 

6 
7.5 
7.5 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23.5 
23.5 
25 


1 

2 
3 
10.5 

4 
7 
8 
14 

5 

9 
6 

10.5 

14 
20.5 
16.5 
18.5 

14 
12 
16.5 
18.5 

20.5 
24.5 
22.5 
24.5 
22.5 


1 
4 
2 
3 

8 
5 

10 

7 

6 
9 

11 
12 

14 
15 
20 
13 

22 
21 
18 
19 

16 
23 
24 
17 
25 


2 

1 
3 
6 

8 
4 
9 
5 

11 
12 
7 
17 

10 
18 
15 
21 

20 
16 
13 
22 

19 
14 
25 
24 
23 


i 

3 
2 
4 

5 
9.5 
6 

7 

12.5 
9.5 
17 

8 

17 
11 
14.5 
14.5 

12.5 
23 
25 
20 

19 
23 
17 
23 
21 




vv asu agtioii . * . * . 








Clay 




























Polk -. ....*.. 




Burr . 


W H. Harrison 


Taylor - 



TABLE IH 
CORRELATIONS OF RANKINGS (CIVIL LIST) 





Text- 
books 


Encyclo- 
pedias 


Histo- 
rians 


Combined 
Magazines 


Textbooks 




81 


81 


75 




81 




80 


83 




81 


80 




69 




75 


83 


69 




Average 


79 


81.3 


76.7 


75.7 



TABLE IV 

DISPLACEMENT OF TEXTBOOKS' CIVIL RANKINGS OF FOUR PLACES OR 
MORE FROM AMALGAMATED RANKINGS 

A. Textbooks apparently overemphasize the importance of Displacement 

Patrick Henry .6 places 

Madison 5 " 

John Adams 4 " 

B. Textbooks apparently under emphasize the importance of 

Franklin 6-5 places 

Webster ...6.5 " 

Jefferson Davis 6,5 " 
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TABLE V 

RANKINGS OF MEN PROMINENT IN MILITARY AND NATAL AFFAIRS BETWEEN 

1765 AND 1865 



Names 


Ranking according to 


1 

oS 

tt* 
fl 

Is^ 

JS 

<i J* 


w o 

W,l 


4 
13 

:i 


1 

21 

co 5 


!! 


Grant 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

g 

7 

9 

10.5 
10.5 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18.5 
18.5 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


3 
1 
2 

4 

6 
12.5 
9 
12.5 

17 
23.5 
14.5 

7 

5 
23.5 
11 
23.5 

14,5 
23.5 
10 
18 

8 
19 
23.5 
20.5 
20.5 


i 

4 
3 
2 

7 
10 
5 
6.5 

13 
9 
11 
15 

14 
6.5 
18.5 
21 

12 
18.5 
18.5 
20 

24 
16 
18,5 
23 
23 


2 
1 
3 

4 

8 
5 

19 

7 

9 
11 
10 
12 

16 
6 
17 
14 

15 
18 
17 
13 

21 
23 
18 
25 
25 


1 
3 
2 
6.5 

4.5 

8 
11 
18.5 

9.5 
6.5 
14.5 
18.5 

18.5 
23 
13 
4.5 

23 
9.5 
13 
23 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 






McClellan 




Arnold . 








Scott 








3Bixr"oyne . . . ... ........... 


Meade 














"W H Harrison . 


Early , 


Gage 



TABLE VI 
CORRELATION OF THE RANKINGS (MILITARY LIST) 





Text- 
books 


Encyclo- 
pedias 


Histo- 
rians 


Combined 
Magazines 


Textbooks ,.* , 




55 


57 


36 




55 




83 


55 




57 


83 




61 


Combined Magftzines ... 


36 


55 


61 




Average 


49.3 


64.3 


67 


50.7 



TABLE VH 

DISPLACEMENTS OF TEXTBOOKS' MILITARY RANKING-S OF FOUR PLACES OB 
MORE FROM AMALGAMATED RANKINGS 

A. Textbooks apparently overemphasize the importance of Displacement 

Howe 13 places 

Clinton 8.5 *' 

Cornwallis 8 " 

J, E. Johnston 5 " 

Burgoyne 4 " 

B. Textbooks apparently underemphasize the importance of 

A. Jackson 13 places 

Farragut . . . . 9.5 

Sheridan f 8 

Meade T 7,5 

"Stonetvall" Jackson 6.5 

Hooker 5 

Greene 4.5 

Scott 4 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE PURPOSES OF HISTORICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH-GRADES 



J. Q. Dealey, C. A. Ellwood, E. B. Greene, A. B. Hart, W. H. Mace, David 

Snedden and an Anonymous Contributor 
Introduction and Summary by W. C. Bagley 



INTRODUCTION 

Studies of minimal essentials in .American history have ap- 
peared in the reports of the Committee on Economy of Time pre- 
sented in the Fourteenth Yearbook and Sixteenth Yearbook of this 
Society. These studies have hitherto been limited to problems that 
were susceptible of empirical treatment, and have been concerned 
chiefly (1) with, the actual content of seventh-grade and eighth- 
grade instruction in American history as this is revealed in the 
textbooks, and (2) with possible deficiencies in the present-day con- 
tent as these are revealed by the demands which current literature 
of various types may be assumed to make upon the historical in- 
formation of its readers. 

The symposium presented in the following pages attacks the 
problem of minimal essentials in history from a quite different 
point of view. It represents an attempt to formulate aims or ob- 
jectives for the teaching of elementary history, and to evaluate 
current aims and objectives. Not what is but what ought to be is 
the point at issue here and not "what ought to be" as determined 
by a circumscribed examination of a particular need (such as the 
need for historical information in interpreting current literature), 
but "what ought to be" from the point of view of realizing na- 
tional ideals. 

In arranging for this symposium, a letter was sent to twelve 
men: one philosopher; four historians prominent in the field of 
American history; two sociologists; two specialists in the teaching 
of history ; one professional student of education whose chief inter- 
est is in the sociological foundations of education; one superintend- 
ent of schools who is also a student of history; and one business 
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man who has been interested in the influence of elementary history 
upon national ideals. 

The seven contributions printed herewith were received in 
response to this letter, the essential parts of which follow : 

* * The Committee of the Department of Superintendence on Economy of 
Time in Elementary Education has asked me to organize a symposium on the 
possibilities and present weaknesses of the instruction in American history 
now given in the upper grades of the elementary school. In view of the large 
influence that this initial study of our country's history must have in shaping 
our national ideals, the committee believes that the time is opportune for a 
thorough-going discussion of the aims and objectives that should govern the 
content and the spirit of the instruction. As at present constituted, the ele- 
mentary work in history is generally regarded as having for its purpose the 
development of "good citizenship" and especially the inculcation of patri- 
otism. It has been and is still concerned primarily with our political and mili- 
tary history, although there has been a tendency in the past two decades 
to give a larger emphasis to social, industrial, and economic development. 
The question in the minds of the members of the committee is whether the 
bearing of this elementary study of the national history upon good citizenship 
cannot be more adequately defined. What specifically should this basic work 
attempt to accomplish and what changes in the content and spirit of the in- 
struction are essential if the desired ends are to be attained?" 
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J. Q. DEALET 
Professor of Social and Political Science, Brown University 



In this symposium my interest is concerned more with, the 
" possibilities " than with the "weaknesses" of the instruction in 
American history now given in the upper grades of the elementary 
schools. Believing thoroughly, as I do, in the need for a greater 
"economy of time in education," I would yet stress as of equal, 
if not greater importance the need of real efficiency in teaching. 
Furthermore, instruction in the grades presumably can be given 
more effectively if the work of instruction and the content of the 
subject matter are both brought into relation with the larger edu- 
cation of the secondary schools and the college. 

I would therefore venture to suggest that efficiency in the 
teaching of history and economy of time in the grades depend 
largely (1) on the personality and intelligence of teachers, and (2) 
on the freedom and initiative allowed these in determining the 
methods they use and the content of the subject matter they im- 
part, provided that there is a general understanding among the 
teachers of history as to the end to be attained through the instruc- 
tion they furnish. 

In respect to the first point I should assume that in general 
the average teacher at present in the grades, through lack of a broad 
education, is incompetent to give capable instruction in history. 
In place of these, those responsible for city or county systems of 
instruction should select a well-trained capable person and place 
him in charge of the teaching of history. This person should be al- 
lowed a voice in the selection of his assistants and should be held 
responsible for the efficient presentation of history in all the sec- 
ondary and graded schools of the city or county. Assistants should 
invariably be graduates of colleges, preferably with some training 
in education, and the importance of their work should be shown 
by the payment of proper salaries. The several heads of instruc- 
tion in history within a given state, in connection with an advisory 
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committee selected from the departments of history, economics, 
politics, and sociology of neighboring colleges or universities, should 
be required to meet monthly or bimonthly for purposes of discus- 
sion in respect to problems of teaching, both as to content and 
as to method. Under some such system as this the importance of 
the teaching of history would be emphasized and instructors would 
be stimulated to 'make good/ so as to win reputations as capable 
teachers, and consequent promotion. 

As to the second point, it would seem unwise to require cap- 
able and intelligent teachers to confine themselves to stipulated 
textbooks, or to routine methods of instruction. An intelligent 
teacher of good personality is a better source of instruction than 
nine tenths of the textbooks now in use. In the classes in history 
it might be well for instructors occasionally to prepare simple lec- 
tures on the subject matter, so as to train the ear of the pupil 
as well as the eye, and also to begin instruction in the taking of 
notes from lectures and from a minimum of carefully selected read- 
ings. History in this social age should no longer be confined pri- 
marily to political and military history, but should include the 
essentials of social evolution, stressing the development of man 
and his achievements, in addition to the development of the nation. 
In this transitional century of world history, teachers should be 
allowed large discretion in method and content, so as to allow a 
varying emphasis according as social, economic, national, or inter- 
national interests are uppermost in men's thoughts. The pupils 
of course must master the important details of civic organization, 
structure, and function, but the real object of each teacher should 
be to arouse interest in the larger affairs of national and interna- 
tional life as well as in the activities of local environment. In 
addition, he should aim to explain to his pupils the inter-relation- 
ships of human society, to develop an appreciation of the social and 
political ideals of progressive nations, especially those on the West- 
ern Continent, and, as an aid in this, to have them become familiar 
with the names and lives of great achievers in national and social 
progress. He should also be able to explain, as opportunity offers, 
the importance of some past or new invention or scientific discov- 
ery, or some great achievement in national culture. Especially 
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should lie be capable of explaining simply the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy, such as those underlying a federation, the written 
constitution, the party system, and a citizen's rights and obliga- 
tions. Obviously, instruction in the grades must be simpler than 
in secondary schools, yet the distinction should be chiefly in quan- 
tity, not in quality ;for, after all, the finest and best of human knowl- 
edge can be comprehended by children as easily as by adults. 
Since relatively so few children pass from the grades to higher 
education, it is surely the height of absurdity for a nation to allow 
the great mass of its future citizens to enter economic life without 
a gleam of national hope and aspiration. Probably if interest in 
such matters were aroused in graded schools, a far larger number 
would enter the schools of higher education, so as to become familiar 
with the movement of national and international politics and with 
the steps in social progress. 
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CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 



In my opinion the aim of teaching American history in the 
elementary schools should always be "good citizenship. 77 This, to 
be sure, should be the general aim of the whole curriculum, but 
in the teaching of the social studies, such as our national history, 
it should be especially emphasized. I mean by "good citizenship" 
not simply the making of intelligent voters, desirable as that may 
be, but the fitness of the individual for community and national 
service on the broadest human lines. I should hold it to be es- 
sential to good citizenship, for example, that the individual be a 
good friend and neighbor, a good father or mother, an efficient pro- 
ducer and a wise spender, as well as loyal to his country. To be a 
good citizen, in other words, one must share fully in the national 
consciousness, that is, in the ideas and ideals which have guided 
the past development of our nation and which we set up as the 
goals of its future development. 

I should deprecate the teaching of ' patriotism * in any formal 
sense in the study of American history. Rather, the child should 
be taught loyalty to the great ideals for which our nation har> stood ; 
patriotism will then take care of itself. Our whole national history 
should be presented to the child as a struggle to realize certain 
national ideals. The child should be taught to look upon American 
history as a movement to realize an ideal society founded upon ideas 
of liberty, justice, and brotherhood ; to appreciate that the failure 
of our nation to realize these ideals would mean an irreparable loss 
to humanity as a whole; and finally to feel that on this account 
the great lesson for the individual to draw from American history 
is that he should consecrate himself and all of his powers to the 
realization of these ideals. 

The study of human culture has shown us that all cultural and 
group life develops about certain 'pattern ideas.' These 'pattern 
ideas' in American history may be briefly summed as those of dem- 
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ocracy,' 'national unity,' 'material success,' 'social justice,' and 
'the service of humanity.' The first three are found throughout 
our history; the last two have come to prominence within the 
past two or three generations, but were doubtless implied in the 
first three from the start. Democracy, in the sense of political 
democracy, or self-government, should be shown in the teaching of 
American history to be one of the earliest ideals for which the col- 
onists and the fathers of our republic stood. In more recent times 
the effort has been to purify this democracy and make it practicable 
as a form of government in large and complex populations. To 
do this we have been gradually brought to realize the necessity of 
developing more complete democracy in our social relations and 
even in our industrial life. 

From the early days of our Eevolutionary War, national unity 
has been one of the 'pattern ideas' which our nation has sought 
to realize. To realize this idea the Civil "War was fought, but 
not until the Spanish War did the sense of national unity come to 
pervade and dominate the whole nation. But during the present 
war it has again become manifest that we have not realized this 
ideal in its full measure, and our efforts are now being directed to 
inculcate like-mindedness, harmony, and fraternity among all ele- 
ments of our population. 

As soon as national unity was realized, the conquest and de- 
velopment of the material resources of our continent began to ab- 
sorb the energies of the American people. At first, this energy was 
directed toward the settlement of the West and the opening up of 
agricultural and mineral sources of wealth. Later, mechanical in- 
vention was developed as a new method of harnessing natural 
forces and achieving material success. Still later, scientific and in- 
dustrial education came to be emphasized as the means of attain- 
ing the highest national efficiency in material and economic lines. 

This exploitation of the material and economic resources of the 
country was largely directed, at first, in an individualistic way, 
that is, to the end of ' private profit. ' This led to the exploitation 
of class by class, and to social injustice. Hence arose the demand 
for social justice as between classes, which first manifested itself 
in our history in the consideration of the status of the negro slave. 
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A great part of the political history of the nineteenth century cen- 
tered around the securing of social justice to the negro. Later, 
the securing of social justice to our working classes generally be- 
came, especially in the early years of the twentieth century, the 
dominant concern of our politics. This is perhaps still the chief 
note in our internal politics during the present war, and we now 
realize that social justice must extend even to the immigrant laborer 
among us. 

Throughout our history, perhaps, there has been more or less of 
the ideal of service to humanity in our struggle to secure liberty, 
justice and fraternity ; but this ideal became manifest only during 
the Spanish War, when altruistic motives led the majority of our 
people to favor intervention in Cuba. During the present World 
War the same ideal has led us finally to interfere in the struggle 
in Europe and to see that we cannot establish liberty, justice, and 
fraternity for ourselves unless we help to establish them also for 
all the nations of the world. 

This outline is not offered in anything more than a tentative 
way, and only to illustrate the spirit in which I would wish' to 
have American history taught in our public schools. It should be 
taught, in other words, so as to inculcate the ideals of good citizen- 
ship and to give insight into the social and political problems with 
which our nation has grappled from the beginning and with which 
it is still grappling. Of course, errors and blunders in our history 
should not be overlooked, as the child may often learn, the lessons 
of good citizenship from these more effectively than from our suc- 
cesses as a nation. Our history should teach humility as well as 
loyalty and devotion to national ideals ; it should be especially made 
to emphasize the necessity of greater intelligence and good will on 
the part of the citizen as he deals with the increasingly complex 
social, political, and economic problems of our national life. I 
should favor teaching history in general, therefore, from the 'prob- 
lem' point of view, and the more concrete and ' up-to-date* the 
problem can be made for the child, the better. I should certainly 
not favor teaching our history as a sequence merely of important 
dates and events. Concerning the pedagogical details necessary 
to the working out of a practical course in American history taught 
from the above point of view, I do not feel competent to offer an 
opinion. 
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E. B. G-BEEKE 
Professor of History, University of Illinois 

In any discussion of history in the general scheme of public 
education, we must face squarely an important difference in point 
of view between the historian as man of science and the educational 
administrator or public school teacher who is responsible for the 
training of young people for citizenship. The former is primarily 
concerned with the ascertaining and disseminating of accurate 
knowledge -with regard to the subject matter of his science; the lat- 
ter thinks first of the effect of this body of teaching upon the intel- 
lectual habits and outlook of the pupil. Does this difference of aim 
imply a difference of attitude so serious as to prevent cooperation 
between the two groups of workers? Has the scientific historian 
anything to offer to the man who is primarily concerned with the 
formation of a rational type of patriotism? 

Most historical scholars have had misgivings about the associ- 
ation of history with patriotism. The so-called 'patriotic 7 teach- 
ing of history has too often nourished Chauvinism and developed 
the most extreme forms of national self-conceit. The possibilities 
for evil of this method have found in Prussian schools an abschreck- 
endes Beispiel which is not likely soon to be forgotten. Against 
this sort of 'patriotic' history, the scientific historian has protested 
and must continue to protest with all his might the more so be- 
cause the ostrich habit of refusing to look the facts squarely in the 
face is scarcely less futile for the patriot than for the scholar. 
Some distortion or coloring of our vision by emotional factors of 
one kind or another can hardly be avoided, but let us get as near 
as we humanly can to seeing things as they really are and have 
been. 

Undoubtedly, then, the association of patriotism with science 
in the teaching of history is beset with difficulties that are real and 
serious so serious that many scholars take refuge in a kind of 
monastic detachment from the 'dust and heat' of contemporary 
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problems. Not all students of history, however, are satisfied with, 
this "fugitive and cloistered virtue." For some of them at least, 
the perversion of historical material by misguided patriots is a dan- 
ger to be guarded against, but not a sufficient reason for abandoning 
the field. They are not disposed to find in history hard and fast 
maxims applicable to all times and places ; they realize the extreme 
complexity of any greet historical event or movement and the fu- 
tility of many analogies which seem plausible enough on the sur- 
face. But when all is said and done, they are ready to do what 
they can to make the facts of history, scientifically ascertained and 
sincerely interpreted, serve the uses of an intelligent patriotism. 
How this may be done is a problem requiring for its adequate dis- 
cussion much more space than is here available, but a few sug- 
gestions are offered with some reference to the particular crisis 
through which we are passing. 

It seems safe to say, first, that 'historical-mindedness' is in it- 
self a valuable asset for the citizen and for the nation. We may 
define that attitude in various ways, but perhaps its most important 
element is the consciousness in the individual of his membership in 
a continuing community. The historically-minded person, young 
or old, is the one who feels his comradeship, not only with those who 
share with him the community life of the present, but scarcely less 
with those who in the past have built up the social fabric of which 
he is a part, and with those others, yet unborn, whose life must de- 
pend in some measure on what he and others like him are do- 
ing today. Something of that historical vision there must be in 
every citizen who, with a reasoned patriotism, deliberately gives 
up his individual life in defence of his country, and its ideals. 
Indeed, the strength of any nation must depend in large 
measure upon the proportion of its citizens who realize this 
essentially historical conception of their part in a continuing 
community as something more important than their individual for- 
tunes. Here, surely, is common ground where history and patri- 
otism may meet without disloyalty to the ideals of either. 

In all this there is no question of twisting facts to bring out 
the virtues of a reigning dynasty, or a dominant party, or even of 
one's own country. Indeed, the rationally patriotic teacher of 
American history should be more concerned than any other to read 
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the record straight to find in its failures and blunders, no less 
than in its successes and achievements, an infinite variety of sugges- 
tions for the problems of contemporary life. It happens, for in- 
stance, that we are now involved in war, a war radically different 
in many respects from any in which we have ever before been en- 
gaged ; and yet it has already brought to the front certain funda- 
mental issues which have been illustrated in our previous experi- 
ence. We find ourselves almost irresistibly recurring to the ex- 
periences of "Washington in the Revolution and of Lincoln in the 
Civil War for precedents to be followed or mistakes to be avoided. 
What has our experience shown as to efficient and inefficient ways 
of raising soldiers, as to sound and unsound methods of financing 
war, as to the variety of ways in which civilians, young and old, may 
help or hinder the national cause ? It is not necessarily true that 
methods which proved mistaken in the past may not succeed under 
new conditions in the future ; but experience is at least suggestive, 
as in the case of Washington's trials with the militia, or of paper 
money experiments in the Revolution and the Civil War, and may 
at least save us from a thoughtless stumbling into obvious pitfalls. 
American biography should be dealt with in a similar spirit. 
The one-sided idealization of our historic leaders has often provoked 
modern writers to extreme reactions in the opposite direction. 
Even with young pupils it ought to be possible to show that great 
personalities like Franklin and Jefferson and Hamilton, are not 
to be explained by the simple formula of hero-worship, at the one 
extreme, or the scarcely less over-simple formula of economic de- 
terminism, at the other. The proper teaching of American history 
in the schools ought to help the young citizen to see that a really 
great leader may make unlucky mistakes, as Abraham Lincoln did 
when he appointed his first Secretary of War, or when he commis- 
sioned certain "political brigadiers ;" that the hasty judgments 
of contemporaries may prove to be mistaken, as when in 1864 a 
large proportion of Lincoln's own political associates were con- 
vinced that his administration had been a failure. If teachers can 
set people to thinking along these lines, it will help to make them 
fairer, more discriminating critics of the men for whom they will 
have to vote. 
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One last suggestion is offered, with full appreciation of the 
difficulty of carrying it into effect. The events of the past few 
months are gradually convincing the American people that even 
our great Eepublic of the West is vitally concerned in the move- 
ments of the old world. As a matter of fact, our connection with 
Europe the European element in American history has always 
been much more important than the textbooks would lead us to sup- 
pose. The predominance of English speaking people in America 
was the result of a great conflict in which the genius of William 
Pitt and the armies of Frederick the Great were important factors. 
We owed our success in the struggle for independence in large 
part to the desire of France and Spain to restore what seemed to 
them a better political equilibrium in Europe, and more particu- 
larly, we owed it to our alliance with France. Our Declaration of 
Independence and our State constitutions with their insistence on 
government by "the consent of the governed" gave new courage 
to the radical thinkers of Europe and were among the many influ- 
ences which inspired the great revolution in France. The Louisi- 
ana purchase and the Monroe doctrine, the declaration that Amer- 
ica at least must be "made safe for democracy," can not be under- 
stood without some notion of European history. The same is true 
of the great movements of immigration which have changed so rad- 
ically the character of our population. It is equally true that the 
historic ideals of America cannot be fully appreciated without com- 
paring them with those of a liberal parliamentary government like 
that of Great Britain or an intensely monarchical and aristocratic 
system like that of Prussia. In the face of our new international 
problems, the restricted outlook of our older teaching has become 
not only undesirable but dangerous. 
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IV 



ALBERT BUSHNELL HAET 
Professor of Government, Harvard University 

How did American history come to be almost a universal study 
in the schools of the United States ? It was the American Kevolu- 
tion which fired the imagination of the people and led to the writ- 
ing of the earliest textbooks. They were based chiefly on the story 
of the colonial settlements, the virtue and prowess of the men of 
the Revolution, and the story of the American Indian. Later the 
War of 1812 and the Mexican War were added to the course of mil- 
itary glory and invariable victory, and then some of the political 
history became attached to this mainly military view of the things 
significant in the United States. The Civil War emphasized for 
the next generation the military side of our history. Not till about 
1890 did school textbooks strive to awaken a major interest in the 
arts and events of peace. 

Textbooks prepared upon such a basis no longer answer for 
the needs of the schools. Even in the midst of war the attention 
of the nation is directed to the resources, transportation, manu- 
factures, finance, industries, and agriculture of the country; and 
to the problem of drawing out the man-power, woman-power and 
child-power of the nation. Problems of immigration, citizenship, 
labor, and social organization press upon every thinking mind. If 
the schools are to perform the task for which they are created, that 
of helping to put into children's minds a sense of the vital forces 
of the republic, and of how the. people have worked out a society 
and government which make national existence possible, textbooks 
of history must deal with the things that have made the nation 
what it is. 

To this end a history that is principally a reading book does 
not contribute the requisite structure: every school book ought to 
be as readable as the nature of the case allows, but anyone who has 
ever gone through such delightfully easy and readable books as 
Green's English, People and Fiske's Discovery of America realizes 
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that a history may be fatally fluent when used by young people. 
A textbook of American history is for many children their only 
contact with the story of their own country, and the make-up must 
be such as to fix the attention. Devices of print, numbered sec- 
tions, and indicated sub-divisions of sections, are a help to the 
learner and an aid to the teacher in the highly important task of 
ascertaining whether the child's mind has really appropriated the 
sense of the book. 

The modern textbook ought to have a good outfit of pictures 
and maps. This is a picture age. Monthly, weekly, and daily pa- 
pers overflow with pictures. A good part of popular education is 
absorbed from the ( movies; 7 but textbook illustrations ought to be 
largely of real things, which add clearness and life to the text. 
Maps are pedagogically still more important, for they are graphic 
means of telling important things in a parallel language. 
The proper use of accurate, well-distributed, and appropriate maps 
makes a clear addition to the text, and helps to build up in the 
child's mind a sort of skeleton map which will be serviceable 
throughout life. 

The good textbook should recognize the fact that some schools 
have, and will use, additional historical material, and should there- 
fore contain serviceable chapter bibliographies, condensed and care- 
fully selected. Lists of topics or questions are a reasonable con- 
cession to the busy teacher who finds them an aid in class work. 
In fact every convenience that the textbook writer can introduce 
within the limits of his book goes toward augmenting the teaching 
power of the teacher. 

The most serious question in textbooks of American history 
is their content: and every writer of such books discovers that he 
must leave out a great number of things which are interesting in 
themselves and helpful for an understanding of the progress of 
American history. In this process of rigorous and often painful 
selection, the writer ought to keep in his mind the following guid- 
ing ideas. 

(1) The personal element must not be left out at any stage. 
Men like Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, Cleveland, are gifts to 
mankind; important not only for what they have said and done, 
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but also because they represent the highest reach and aim of their 
time. 

(2) Military events and movements should be decreased to 
small compass. The really important thing in all wars is not the 
battles but the effort of the nation to rise to the crisis, to go through 
such tremendous experiences as are now upon the people of the 
United States. 

(3) Politics and parties can be strung on a chronological 
wire, of which the supporting posts are the presidents and other 
recognized leaders ; but party struggles, except so far as connected 
with questions which are still vital, are far less significant than 
other elements in the nation's history. 

(4) The social life of America at various epochs is interesting 
in itself and serves to keep in mind the essential idea that American 
history in past times has been carried on by much the same kind 
of people as today. 

(5) The history of the separate states is good each for its 
own community; but all school children should realize that the 
Union has been made up of geographic sections: New England, 
the Middle Colonies and States, the South, the West and the Far 
West. True history must keep account of the relations and the 
rivalries of these sections. 

(6) The actual United States is not a region, but a group 
of a hundred million people. No history does its duty that does 
not bring out the race elements, the social organizations, the dis- 
tribution of population, and especially the immigrants and re-emi- 
grants. 

(7) The economic life of the people is made up of the extrac- 
tion of the fruits and the mineral bounties of the earth, and their 
combination into things useful for mankind; hence a school history 
must contain an account of the growth of knowledge and of pro- 
cesses, of new industries, of methods of transportation, of conser- 
vation of the gifts of nature. 

(8) In the present world of enormous combinations of busi- 
ness and labor, it is imperative that even children should under- 
stand something of the increase of capital, the great aggregations of 
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wealth, and the means of keeping a balance between tlie interests 
of capital and labor. 

To interweave these descriptive matters with the thread of con- 
secutive history and the succession of events is a hard task; but he 
who cannot fit them together into some kind of unity, into a book 
which can be read with some pleasure and some advantage, and 
which will serve as the basis for classroom work, may as well aban- 
don Ms pen, for that is what America is doing, and a knowledge of 
it is what the schools must have. 
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W. H. MACE 
Professor of History, Syracuse University 

The content of history for these grades should deal with great 
historical characters and with historical events. Emphasis should 
be distributed as follows : upon great characters for Grades IV and 
V, upon events for Grades "VTI and VIII, and about evenly divided 
for Grade VI. 

The thing that most profoundly stimulates interest and char- 
acter is the moral content of the individual's action. This moral 
or ethical side appears in the hero's struggle against obstacles and 
his victory over them, whether the difficulty be political, social, or 
economical. The story, whether oral or written, must set out these 
conflicts in a clear and sticking way. The son of the well-to-do will 
admire Lincoln's conflict with ignorance and poverty and his vic- 
tory over them, while the son of the poor will catch hope from the 
results of this struggle. His battle with Douglas was almost en- 
tirely a political one, but the moral contrast displayed by the two 
men has great lessons. The struggle of Thomas Edison to achieve 
distinction is a fine illustration in the industrial field. His strug- 
gle against poverty when a newsboy and a wandering telegraph op- 
erator will stir sympathy, and his great achievements will stimulate 
endeavor. 

These illustrations are given to show that present-day study of 
history is not all of war and politics. And while the number of 
stories dealing with purely economical characters should be in- 
creased, the danger is of plunging into a field which bears the title 
of popular clamor, but which falls far short of giving a great moral 
uplift to the pupil. Perhaps the result would not be so disastrous 
in the new field if our teachers were more thoroughly trained to do 
their work. This work may be worse than failure. If it is dry and 
uninspiring, it may result in creating a dislike for the subject. 

The purpose of the fifth year is to give some notion of European 
history with particular emphasis on the beginnings of American 
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history. Tiie pttpil Is now ten years old; for this reason and for 
tlie fact that lie has given two years to the story of men and women 
who have done great things, he is able to take history in a more 
complex form. In this new phase he is able to look at history in 
which the great man is beginning to disappear ; in which h^ is still 
a leader but only a leader. As he approaches the end of the fifth 
year, the leader merges himself into the action which we call an 
event. 

In Grades YII and VIII the emphasis is npon the event an 
action in which our leader may be one of many. The effort is to 
make the pupil see the action of people. If the teacher is skilled 
in her work, the pupil will be able to look upon the leading events 
of these two years as if he had been a part of them as if he had 
participated in them. 

This vividness may extend to industrial and economic as well 
as to political history. Here in these last years of the grammar 
school we have a wider range of events from which we can select. 
And there is no particular reason why they should not be chosen 
from industrial history so as to even up our once somewhat one- 
sided course. 

The economic history is more abstract especially in its finan- 
cial aspects than other historical facts. In order that the history 
may live and attract it should be concrete from start to finish. 
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DAVID SNBDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 



1. The important and practicable specific aims of public school 
education for boys and girls from ten to fifteen years of age include, 
along with others relating to physical well-being, cultural develop- 
ment and moral training, several aims which have primarily in view 
good citizenship, in a somewhat restricted and therefore workable 
sense of that term. But at present very little of the direct instruc- 
tion and training given to pupils of the ages indicated demonstrably 
functions as education for citizenship. We can readily assume that 
the discipline of the school, the personalities of teachers and prin- 
cipal, and the varied self-initiated group-activities of the pupils 
themselves, all contribute indirectly, or thru their educative by- 
products, to good citizenship. But only by vigorous use of the im- 
agination can we assume that geography, grammar, literature, arith- 
metic, manual training, music, and the other school subjects as they 
are now taught, make appreciable contributions to the qualities 
(specific habits and habitual attitudes, appreciations, varieties of 
insight and understanding, ideals, active motives) that we should 
easily identify as characteristic of 'good citizenship/ 

It has been commonly taken for granted that some ' knowledge * 
of American history is essential to good citizenship ; and, as a re- 
sult, American history, as a ' subject of study' for children from 10 
to 15 years of age, has attained a large place in elementary school 
curriculums. The 'content' of the subject, as commonly taught, 
is quite accurately exhibited in the textbooks generally used. This 
content, for Grades four to six, is usually made up of easy narrative, 
story materials, and biographies. For Grades seven and eight it 
consists of very condensed statements of detailed fact and generali- 
zation, presented in rigid chronological order, and with substantially 
no cross reference to contemporary conditions and problems. 

2. It is submitted that any serious attempt to evaluate the 
results of the teaching of this American history by all but a bare 
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fraction of teachers (one in a thousand having native genius suffi- 
cient to reorganize the subject in process of teaching it) will result 
in the conviction that such teaching has no substantial functional, 
value for the rank and file of pupils (exception must again be made 
for the rare genius) in laying foundations of good citizenship as 
these may be expressed in terms of habit, appreciation, under- 
standing, ideal, or motive. This failure may be ascribed to many 
causes: To emphasis on political and military history sufficient 
to exclude those topics and considerations which are of most con- 
cern to the average citizen; to multiplication of highly digested 
statements of data and conclusions, irrespective of their interest 
or pertinency; and to inclusion and elaboration of topics with no 
reference to their bearing on civic problems of the present or future. 
But most of all must it be ascribed to the probable impossibility, 
under any circumstances, of using the materials of history, when 
organized on the bases approved by the historian, as useful means 
of civic education. History, for the purposes of the historian (and 
perhaps also the purposes of the student pursuing it from cultural 
motives) must be organized largely on a chronological basis; the 
inclusion of topics and emphasis thereon must be determined largely 
by their significance to thq societies of the past times in which the 
events occurred; and the 'unity' of the subject (as alleged, but of 
course hardly ever realized in textbooks) must be preserved. 

But the * problems' of the citizen are of today or tomorrow; 
and when in the case of any problem, historical perspective is essen- 
tial to its understanding, the importance of the strand of history, 
rapidly tapering to a point in the past, which is required for the 
purposes of such perspective usually bears no relation to its impor- 
tance in historians' history. For example, the struggle of the French 
and the English for possession of large portions of North America 
necessarily looms large to the historian ; but rarely, and then only 
incidentally, does it affect understanding of contemporary problems 
of citizenship. Conversely, problems of transportation of commod- 
ities, which in a hundred ways confront and baffle all good citizens 
today, have practically no history that is illuminating and sugges- 
tive back of 1840. Examples could be multiplied. 

3. As a basis for discussion, the thesis is here submitted that 
American history, as commonly organized, should be employed in 
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the civic education of youths 10 to 15 years of age, primarily as 
reference material only. It should not be studied that is analyzed 
intensively, interpreted, and memorized except in just sufficient 
measure to make the use of its materials for reference purposes easy 
and effective. Probably the equivalent of twenty hours study in 
each grade from the fourth to eighth would be sufficient for these 
purposes. 

The time and energy now given to the study of history should 
hereafter be devoted to a study of those topics which obviously have 
contemporary and future significance for citizenship, and, where it 
is evident that the events and ideas of the past can, for the learners 
under consideration, contribute to understanding of these problems 
and to the formation of ideals, the historical materials should be 
made accessible and, to the extent necessary, studied. In the case 
of almost any topic meeting the conditions here suggested, it will be 
evident, of course, that only certain aspects or elements can profit- 
ably be studied by pupils of stated degrees of development. For 
example, the immigration, education, and assimilation of non- 
English-speaking foreigners to this country embraces many prob- 
lems of the( utmost significance to all citizens. Some of the phases 
of these problems can readily be grasped by pupils of ten years of 
age whose parents were themselves immigrants or who have been 
closely associated with immigrants. Other phases of these prob- 
lems, including much of the interesting history of immigration in 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries (and also of Flemish migrators 
into England, of barbarian into the Roman empire, and even of 
earlier legendary migrations) can well be apprehended by pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades. 

The perennially strained relations of labor and capital, the 
f cleaning up ' of cities, the further development of agriculture, the 
stabilizing of our public fiscal affairs, the occupation and develop- 
ment of public lands, mines, and water-power opportunities, the 
improvement of transportation, the development of right interna- 
tional relationships, the further evolution of suffrage and right 
methods of voting, the regulation of business in vice-producing com- 
modities like alcoholic beverages all these and a hundred other 
similar topics in their non-partisan aspects are certainly no more 
difficult than the topics which pupils are forced to study as Amer- 
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lean history and certainly many times more profitable as prepara- 
tion for intelligent citizenship. 

Some, devoid of sense of humor or of the sweet wisdom of prac- 
tical experience, will still murmur "But how can youths under- 
stand these questions if they do not know history?" Would these 
critics insist that before youth can partly appreciate and partly 
understand the "flower in the crannied wall" it must first under- 
stand " what God and man is 1" 
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(By a Contributor Who Wished to Have His Name Withheld) 



I am impressed with the fact that altogether too much attention 
is paid to the separate historical development of a separate country, 
and too little attention paid to the events which, at the same time, 
transpired in others, which have had a determining influence on the 
one country whose history is being studied. In my experience in 
active life, I have found a few men particularly well equipped 
intellectually who had been given, in school, a picture of what had 
occurred at a given period in all European countries, for instance. 
They knew how to place prominent persons and facts in their rela- 
tion to one another, had a clear impression of what influences had 
been active in countries adjoining each other, and knew thereby the 
essential features of history much better than others who had been 
taught by the usual method. I must confess that I have met few 
who had had the benefit of what seemed to me the preferable 
method, but the impression made on my mind must have been so 
much the more emphatic ; it has clung to me for years. 

I think too, that while nationalistic teaching of history is to a 
certain degree necessary and desirable, children should be taught 
that above all consideration for one's own country, there is the obli- 
gation to direct public policy and acts according to "a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind, J> and that this consideration 
should supersede all self-interest, under all circumstances. It 
should, in my opinion, be pointed out as the theory which permits 
full and free action of separate political units, without requiring 
"internationalism" as a safety valve. 
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STJMMABY 
W. C, BAGLEY 

From these discussions it seems safe to infer that the most sig- 
nificant weakness 1 of history as now taught and studied in the ele- 
mentary school is the narrowness of its scope and content. Our sud- 
den transition from the position of a sequestered and perhaps some- 
what self-satisfied nation to a position that in many ways lays upon 
our people the responsibilities of a world-leadership indicates clearly 
the need of an understanding of our national development in the 
light of preceding and parallel movements in Europe. 

At the same time, the contributors to this symposium are appar- 
ently in agreement that elementary history has still an important 
function to discharge in the development of a true patriotism. But 
the qualifying adjective is important.' The care with which they 
have formulated the conception of patriotism testifies to their belief 
that the older conceptions need some measure of reconstruction. 
Certainly that kind of patriotism that can be nourished only on 
deliberate misstatements and misinterpretations of historical facts 
is not the kind that a great democracy can afford to cultivate. 

Especially important in this connection is the wholly admirable 
suggestion that the teaching of national history should develop not 
only a national consciousness, but also a national conscience a col- 
lective sensitiveness to dishonor in international relationships com- 
parable in every essential way with the sensitiveness to dishonor in 
personal relationships which constitutes the backbone of individual 
morality. It is the lack of this national 'conscience' in our present 
enemy that disgusts and repels us when we contemplate his atroc- 
ities, and one of the first points of agreement in the ^coming federa- 
tion of nations might well be an insistence that every nation through 
the instruction in history offered in its lower schools should take 
steps to develop this collective conscience. As some of these writers 
clearly point out, this is not an impossible function for the teaching 
and study of history to fulfill. 

Closely related to this, and particularly important in a democ- 
racy, is the suggestion that history, if taught aright, can make the 
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future citizen a "fairer and more discriminating critic of the men 
for whom he will vote." Indeed, when we think of the responsi- 
bilities that the American people must assume in the new world 
order, it is hard to overestimate the fundamental importance of this 
aim in the teaching of history. A democracy must have its leaders, 
but the very essence of democracy lies in the fact that this leader- 
ship must be constantly subject to evaluation by all of the people. 
Certainly no school subject is so well adapted as is history to de- 
velop upon a broad scale this discriminating attitude of mind 
through which alone the perils of cheap politics and demagoguery 
may be avoided. 

It is apparent, too, that there is need for a broader aim for his- 
torical instruction than is indicated by the older implications of the 
formula, "Training for citizenship." The citizen is more than a 
voter, as practically all of our writers insist. There is need for an 
understanding and appreciation, not only of our political develop- 
ment, but also of our industrial and economic development, and 
there are present problems and clearly predictable future problems 
in the solution of which the perspectives and backgrounds which 
historical study alone can furnish may be and should be determining 
factors. While the conviction of one of the writers that the study 
of history in the elementary school may best be comprised in a 
series of references suggested by the study of present and future 
problems represents an extreme position, there can be no contro- 
versy over the importance of making a much larger use of the 
' problem' than we do now, and of training even the elementary pu- 
pil to search for causes and to view present problems in the light of 
their genesis. This, we take it, is the essence of that "historical- 
mindedness" which is listed as one of the desirable outcomes of 
historical study. 

Every discussion of aims and values in the teaching of history 
reveals a serious handicap under which the teacher of this subject 
must do his work. We refer to the difficulty of formulating the 
outcomes of teaching in a way that clearly suggests both a method 
of procedure that will insure these outcomes and a reliable test of 
the efficiency of the teaching. The teacher of elementary arithme- 
tic, by way of contrast, can define the desired outcomes of his sub- 
ject in terms very largely of skill, and likewise the teachers of writ- 
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ing, spelling, oral and written composition, and the beginners* 
courses in foreign languages. But skill in this narrower sense is 
certainly not what the teacher of history is seeking to develop. It 
will be noted that our contributors use two groups of words in de- 
fining their aims. One group includes such terms as loyalty, patri- 
otism, good citizenship, unity, brotherhood, justice, fairness, and 
the like. The other group comprises such words as habitual atti- 
tudes, interests, appreciations, insight, understanding, historical- 
mindedness, pattern-ideas, motives, and ideals. The words of the 
first group represent complex sociological virtues which are usually 
considered objectively. The words of the second group refer to 
things psychological, subjective, to mental states or processes. It 
is clear that the more remote objectives in the study of elementary 
history must be formulated in terms of the former group ; but what 
the teacher must do is to insure the immediate, subjective outcomes 
which in right combination will spell those more complex, sociolog- 
ical virtues. 

The continual recurrence of the terms " ideals," "apprecia- 
tions," and "attitudes," and especially the care with which one of 
the writers has constructed a list of the specific ideals which should 
emanate from the study of elementary history and the urgency with 
which another protests against traditional methods of instruction 
as utterly inadequate to engender these outcomes, suggests the im- 
portance of a clearer understanding of what these apparently im- 
portant things really are and how the processes of education may be 
turned toward their development. Concerning the objectives of 
historical teaching there seems to be little disagreement; upon the 
materials, too, there is substantial harmony; but between the ob- 
jectives and the materials there is a veriable terra incognita. 
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CONSTITUTION OP THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOE THE STUDY OP 

EDUCATION 

ARTICLE I 

Name. The name of this ^Society shall be "National Society for the Study 
of Education. 7 ; 

ARTICLE II 

Object. Its purposes are to carry on the investigation and to promote the 
discussion of educational problems. 

AJRTICLE HI 

Membership. SECTION 1. There shall be three classes of members 
active, associate, and honorary. 

BEO. 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of this 
Society is eligible to active membership and shall become a member on approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

SEC. 3. Active members shall be entitled to hold office, to vote, and to 
participate in discussion. 

SEC. 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of the Society, 
and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold office, or to 
vote, or to take part in the discussion. 

SEC. 5. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, with the exception of voting and holding office, and shall be exempt 
from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

SEC. 6. The names of the active and honorary members shall be printed 
in the Yearbook. $ 

SEC. 7. The annual dues for active members shall be $2.00 and for 
associate members $1.00. 

ARTICLE IV 

Officers and Committees. SECTION 1. The officers of this Society shall 
be a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, an executive committee, 
and a board of trustees. 

SEC. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the president and four 
other members of the Society. 

SEC. 3. The president and vice-president shall serve for a term of one 
year, the secretary-treasurer for a term of three years. The other members of 
the Executive Committee shall serve for four years, one to be elected by the 
Society each year. 

SEC. 4. The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the work 
of the Society, shall appoint the secretaryrtreasurer, and may, at its discretion, 
appoint an editor of the Yearbook. 
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SEC. 5. A "board of trustees consisting of three members shall be elected 
by the Society for a term of three years, one to be elected each year. 

The Board of Trustees shall be the custodian of the property of the So- 
ciety, shall have power to make contracts, and shall audit all accounts of the 
Society, and make an annual financial report. 

SEC. 6. The method of electing officers shall be determined by the Society. 

ABTICLE Y 

Publications. The Society shall publish The Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education and such supplements as the Executive 
Committee may provide for. 

ASTICI/E YI 

Meetings. The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time and 
place of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Other meetings may be held when authorized by the Society or by 
the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE Yn 

Amendments. This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING 
of the 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOE THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
AT KANSAS CITY, MISSOUEI 

MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, 1917 

More than a thousand persons assembled in the Grand Avenue 
Temple to hear the discussion of the Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
Society. President Chadsey called the meeting to order and pre- 
sided during the following program of addresses : 

Progress in the Study of Economy of Time. 

H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas. 

Some Contributions to School Practice That We May Expect From 
Time Economy. 
E. G-. JONES, Superintendent of Schools, Eockford, ILL 

A Critical Estimate of the Methods Employed in Determining Min- 
imal Essentials. 

L. D. COFFMAN, Dean College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Economy and Efficiency in Science Teaching. 

O. W. CALDWELL, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 

Use of the Syllabus as a Supervis'ory Instrument to Promote Effect- 
ive Training. 
E. HORN, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Minimal Essentials in the Training of Teachers. 

W. C. BAGLEY, Director School of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 111. 

After some discussion a brief business meeting of the Society 
was held. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee and Board 
of Trustees, it was voted that the first sentence of Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3, of the Constitution be amended to read as follows: "The 
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president and vice-president shall serve for a term of one year, 
the secretary-treasurer for a term of three years. ' ? 

It was voted to endorse the following resolution of the Execu- 
tive Committee: "The National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion will welcome the opportunity to enjoy the benefits of affili- 
ation with the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence provided this privilege can be extended to all persons who 
are members of the Society during the year 1917." The Executive 
Committee reported that it was considering the feasibility of ar- 
ranging a joint program with Section L of the American Associ- 
ation in 1918. 

The President announced that the Executive Committee had 
reappointed G. M. Whipple as Secretary-Treasurer of the Society 
for a term of three years. The report of nominations presented by 
the Executive Committee and Board of Trustees was heard and 
the persons cited were elected, as follows : 

, For President 

LOTUS D. COFFMAK 

Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota 

For Vice-President 

J. A. C. CHANDLER 

Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Virginia 

For Trustee (to serve three years) 

GEORGE MELCHER 
Director Bureau of Eesearch and Efficiency, Kansas City, Missouri 

For Member of Executive Committee (to serve four years) 

ERNEST HORN 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Iowa 

CHARLES E. CHADSEY, President GUY M. WHIFFLE, Secretary 
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FINANCIAL BEPOET OP THE SECBETABY-TBEASUBEB OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOE THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

JANUARY 1, 1917 TO DECEMBER 31, 1917, INCLUSIVE 

RECEIPTS FOR 1917 

Balance an hand December 31, 1916 $2320.13 

From sale of Yearbooks by the University of Chicago Press, 
and the Public School Publishing Company: 

June to December, 1916 $ 610.86 

January to June, 1917 1242.62 $1853.48 

Interest on savings bank account: 

To January 1, 1917 $ 28.62 

To July 1,1917 , 18.11 $ 46.73 

Dues from -882 members (current and delinquent) $1109.25 

Total income for the year $3009.46 

Total receipts, including initial balance $5329.59 

EXPENDITURES FOR 1917 

Publishing and distributing Yearbooks: 

Printing 1200 15th Yearbook, Pt. Ill ("Junior High 

School 77 ) $ 361.96 

Printing 1300 additional 15th Yearbook, Pt. Ill 63.96 

Paper, alterations, stereo matrices and zincs for 15th 

Yearbook, Pt. Ill 277.67 

Printing 1200 copies 16th Yearbook, Pt. I ("Second 

Eeport Economy Time' 575.01 

Printing 1800 additional 16th Yearbook, Pt. 1 114.48 

Paper, alterations, stereo matrices and zincs for 16th 

Yearbook, Pt. I 420.68 

Distributing 15th Yearbook, Pt. Ill and 16th Yearbook, 

Pt. I (sent together) 111.15 

Printing 500 additional 6th Yearbook, Pt. II ("Kinder- 
garten") '. . 87.92 

Printing 750 additional 9th Yearbook, Pt. I ("Health 

and Education") 95.24 

Printing 500 additional 10th Yearbook, Pt. I ("City 

School as Community Center") 56.06 

Printing 750 additional 10th Yearbook, Pt. II ("Eural 

School as Community Center ") 63.85 

Printing 750 additional 13th Yearbook, Pt. II ("Orga- 
nizing School Surveys") 77.07 

Printing 1200 16th Yearbook, Pt. II ("Size of High 

School and College Efficiency") 277.82 

Carried forward $2,582.87 
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Brought forward .............................. $2,582.87 

Paper. alterations, stereo matrices and zincs for 16th 

Yearbook, Pt. II ............................... 140.59 

Printing 300 additional 16th Yearbook, Pt. II ......... 28.76 

Distributing 16th Yearbook, Part II .................. 50.70 

Distributing 16th Yearbook, Pt. I (since March 1, 1917) 18.40 
Packing, cartage, freight, transferring Yearbooks and 

other materials from Chicago Press to Public School 

Publishing Company .......................... 56.29 

Premium on fire insurance ($5,000) .................. 13.75 

Total coet of Yearbooks ...... ...... ......... $2891,36 

Secretary's Office: 

Secretary's salary from end of Detroit meeting, Febru- 
ary, 1916, to end of Kansas City meeting, February, 

1917 ......................................... $ 100.00 

Secretary's traveling and hotel expenses for Kansas City 

meeting ...................................... 55,93 

Bookkeeping and typewriting ....................... 72.75 

Other clerical assistance ............................ 17.50 

Stamps .......................................... 56.80 

Stationery ........................................ 36.00 

Telegrams ........................................ 1.78 

Total for Secretary's office .................. $ 340.76 

Total expenses ............................ $3232,12 

SUMMARY 

Total expenditures for 1917 .............................. $3232,12 



Balance on hand December 31, 1917: ***& account.. 2000.00 

; | Checking account, . 97.47 

Total ...................................... $5329.59 

MEMBEESHIP 

Number of active members (including three honorary) De- 

cember 31, 1917 .................................... , 280 

Number of associate members December 31, 1917 ........... 602 

Total membership ......................... 882 

Gtoy M. WHIPPLE, Secretary-Treasurer. 



ANNOUNCEMENT OF YEARBOOKS AND EXPLANATION OF 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 

THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

The purpose of the National Society is to promote the investigation 
and discussion of educational questions. Anyone who is interested in 
the study of education may become an active or an associate member by 
application to the secretary and payment of the prescribed fees. The 
election fee (first year only) is $1.00. Active members pay annual dues 
of two dollars, receive two copies^-of each Yearbook, may participate in 
the annual meetings and may hold office; their names and addresses 
are printed in Part I of each Yearbook. Associate members receive one 
copy of each Yearbook, after payment of annual dues of one dollar. 

Dues paid in any calendar year cover membership to December 31st 
of that year and entitle the payer to the Yearbook for that year only. 
Other Yearbooks purchased by members and all Yearbooks purchased 
by institutions and libraries are commercial sales and handled directly 
by the publishers at the rates quoted on the reverse side of this leaflet. 
Such orders should be sent to The Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

The Yearbooks deal in a practical way with fundamental current 
issues in instruction and school administration. The Eighteenth, 'Year- 
book (calendar year 1919) will comprise Part I, (a double number) 
containing an extended discussion of the present professional prepara- 
tion of high-school teachers the Wisconsin plan of * ' directed 7 ' teaching ; 
special training for junior high school; use of lesson plans; a study 
of the results of certain professional courses; and a report on practice 
teaching , and Part II containing a report on "Economy in Learning" 
made by a sub-committee of the N. E. A. committee on Economy of 
Time in Education. 



APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP in the NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

To Guy M. Whipple, 

Secretary of the National Society for the Study of Education, 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please enroll me as an member. 



T -, ($3.00 for election fee and active dues for 1919 
i enclose for election fee and associate dues for 1919 



Name 

Position 

Address for mailing Yearbooks. 



128533 



